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Tue SoctaL SECURITY BULLETIN is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (July 19, 1946). 


The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Office of Publications and Reports, 
Federal Security Agency. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not nec- 
essarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the BuL- 
LETIN. 


The Bu.LuetTin is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 
and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 


Issues of the Socrat Security 
YEARBOOK, an annual calendar- 
year supplement to the BuLLETIN, 
are sold separately by the Super- 
intendent of Documents as follows: 
1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 
cents each; 1942, 50 cents; 1943, out 
of print; 1944, 50 cents; 1945, out 
of print; and 1946 and 1947, 25 
cents each. 





Unforeseen contingencies have de- 
layed this and the February issues. 
With the March issue, the BULLETIN 
should again be on schedule. 
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Program Operations 


OR the second successive month, 
ex consumers’ price index pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed a slight decline from 
the previous month. A decline in food 
prices of 1.9 percent from October 
15 to November 15 was responsible for 
the decline of 0.8 percent in retail 
prices of all goods and services pur- 
chased by moderate-income families 
in large cities in the same period. 
Personal income again increased 
slightly, to an annual rate of $216.7 
billion. As in October, the largest in- 
crease occurred in proprietors’ and 
rental income. Social insurance and 
related payments rose slightly; un- 
employment insurance payments, 
however, were 12.7 percent above the 
amount paid in October. 


EMPLOYMENT IN NOVEMBER continued 
at record levels, though a decline in 
agricultural employment brought the 
total figure down to slightly less than 
60 million for the first time since May. 
Production fell off one point to a level 
of 194 percent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. Continued weaknesses in sev- 
eral of the consumer goods industries, 
together with relatively early seasonal 
curtailments in other fields, caused 
unemployment to rise sharply to a 
level about 20,000 above that for the 
preceding month and also for No- 
vember 1947. The ratio of unemploy- 
ment insured by State programs to 
average monthly covered employment 
was 2.9 percent for November, in con- 
trast to 2.4 percent for October 1948 
and November 1947; this increase in- 
terrupted the steady decline that had 
occurred each month since May 1948, 
when the unemployment ratio was 
3.6 percent. 
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Claims for unemployment insur- 
ance began their seasonal upturn in 
November, a month earlier than in 
previous years. Initial claims showed 
a jump of 232,800, while continued 
claims rose 646,800 to just short of 4 
million. Both types of claims were 
considerably above the November 1947 
levels. An average of 730,800 persons 
each week received benefit checks 
during November as compared with 
658,700 in October, and benefit dis- 
bursements rose by $6.7 million to a 
total of $62.2 million. 

The continued slump in the textile 
and apparel industries was reflected 
in the relatively large increases in 
claims in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and Southern States. On 
the Pacific Coast the longshoremen’s 
dispute continued for the third month, 
creating shortages of necessary sup- 
plies and materials for many indus- 
tries and resulting in increased claims 
in the west coast States and in the 
Territories. Employment in the 
trade and service industries showed 
the effect of the sharply reduced pay 
rolls. Ten States, four of them in 
New England, reported lay-offs in the 
leather and shoe manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Other major employment changes 
contributing to the increased claims 
load were seasonal in nature. Lay- 
offs in food and vegetable processing 
were particularly heavy throughout 
the Nation. Increasingly severe 
weather caused widespread lay-offs 
in lumbering, logging, and construc- 
tion. Seasonal curtailments in min- 
ing operations were reported by four 


of the principal coal-producing 
States. 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 


monthly benefits were being paid at 
the end of November to 2.3 million 
beneficiaries at a rate for the month 
of $45.1 million. During November, 
monthly benefits were awarded to 
42,900 persons, only slightly more than 
during November 1947 and fewer than 
in any intervening month. For each 
type of benefit, fewer awards were 
made in November than in the pre- 
ceding month. 

The number of widows. receiving 
widow’s current benefits increased by 
less than 100 during the month, after 
declining by about 550 during Octo- 
ber. This drop in October and the 
very slight November increase are 
undoubtedly attributable to pre- 
Christmas employment. Many wid- 
ows already on the benefit rolls found 
jobs and had their benefits suspended. 
Others, who had filed their applica- 
tion for benefits before they obtained 
work, will not receive payments until 
their employment ends. Similar sea- 
sonal declines occurred in 1946 and 
1947. 


THE RELATIVELY SMALL INCREASES OC- 
curring in November in public assist- 
ance case loads reflected chiefly sea- 
sonal changes in need: The largest 
proportionate rise, 2.4 percent, oc- 
curred in general assistance. West 
coast States and a number of rural 
States had considerably larger in- 
creases; in Oregon, where there were 
widespread shut-downs in lumber 
mills, the general assistance case load 
rose 39 percent. 

Total expenditures for November 
exceeded by $2.8 million those for Oc- 
tober, which, in turn, were $8.6 million 
over the September figure, largely be- 
cause of the change in the provisions 
for Federal sharing that became effec- 
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tive in October. For the country as a 
whole, the largest increase in average 
payment—66 cents—was in general 
assistance. Average payments in a 
number of States rose $1-$3 because 
of changes that were initiated in No- 
vember or that were initiated earlier 
but applied to additional cases in 
November. 

The most outstanding changes took 
place in Arizona, where the average 
payment for aid to the blind increased 
$7 and for aid to dependent children, 
$35 per family. In this State the 
maximum payment for aid to the blind 
was raised from $60 to $70 and that 
for the first child in a family receiving 
aid to dependent children from $27 
to $70. With the increase in maxi- 
mums for aid to dependent children, 
supplementation from general assist- 
ance funds was discontinued, causing 
a drop in case load and total pay- 
ments for this program. 


United Nations Declara- 
tion on Human Rights 


A universal Declaration on Human 
Rights, in preparation for nearly 3 
years, was adopted on December 10 
by the United Nations General As- 
sembly by a vote of 48 to 0, with the 
Soviet States, Saudi Arabia, and the 
Union of South Africa abstaining. 

The Assembly’s President, Dr. Her- 
bert V. Evatt, said the declaration was 
“one of the outstanding achievements 
of the United Nations since its estab- 
lishment” and thet its adoption 
marked the “first occasion on which 
the organized international commu- 
nity of nations has made a declara- 
tion on human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. It therefore has all the 
authority of a collective body of 
opinion of the United Nations as a 
whole. It is to this document that 
millions of men and women ... will 
turn for hope and guidance and in- 
spiration.” 


Selected current statistics 
{Corrected to Jan. 6, 1949] 






































Calendar year 
Item November| October | November|_ 
1948 1948 1947 "a 
1947 1946 
Labor Force | (in thousands) ‘ 
EE EIN 61, 724 61,775 | 60,216 | 60,170 57, 509 © 
iin. ndk otc cphGre dba cnvecchodeuse 59, 893 60, 134 58, 595 58, 030 55, 250 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?_- 35, 800 35, 400 35, 000 34, 000 31, 600 
Covered by State unemployment insurance *_- 33, 200 33, 300 32, 900 31, 500 28, 200 
4 SERRE eres 1,831 1, 642 1, 621 2, 140 2, 270 | 
Personal Income 4 (in billions; seasonally adjust- 5 
ed at annual rates) 
eo cacncdcwcees $216.7 $215.6 $201.4 $195. 2 $178.1 
pg REE ee 137.0 136.8 128.1 123.0 113.0 
Proprietors’ and rental income__.__._.._........-. 1.1 50.5 47.1 46.0 41.8 ‘ 
Personal interest income and dividends_---___-_- 18.0 17.7 16.1 15.6 13.5 | 
i, | ey DA DE. 5 ae 1.9 1.9 1.6 1.5 1.2% 
ial insurance and related payments ?_-..____.- 7.0 6.8 6.6 7.4 7.25 
Miscellaneous income payments *_......_..____.- 1.7 1.9 1.9 1.7 1.33 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-pa: ® 
Number (in thousands) --................-..-- 2, 2, 254 RF ee eee side: 
— A. bony oo Sd nai énabpmecip- inn ty te ee eu $452,939 | $360, 424 
i ed blinks nasipedwonond ‘ . 4. apeeten were Meee et ) 
awards t. pmo de allo 
BER he SE Od Ce a a 43 46 42 573 7?=open 
+ es A $920 $996 $11, 881 $10, 972 mar 
Unemployment Insurance sucl 
Initial claims (in thousands) __..................--.- 956 724 602 9, 724 9,828 cost 
Continued c (int REE 3, 953 3, 306 2, 848 51, 860 67, 333 © the 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) --_-_-_- 3, 167 2, 855 2, 344 44, 325 59, 915 © 
Weekly a beneficiaries (in thousands * 731 659 593 852 1,18 dep 
Benefits paid (in millions) !°.___........__- iN $62 $55 Me $776 $1, 095 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment___-- #20. 10 $19. 80 $18. $17.83 $18.50 5 Tea 
Public Assistance not 
Recipients (in thousands): and 
Old-age assistance. _____..._........-.-.-.---.--- 2, 482 2, 469 yl Sek ateekl See lacl 
Aid to rey children: th 
pA BLE LI ELLE 466 460 Mgt chicks € 
SOLS 1, 190 1,176 1GE Lo cpicqrncealne eee OF 
Aid to the a abalone 85 85 ig Bocetiials taliban. 
p—,- ssietaNee..----------2-----nnn------n-- 369 360 SCIEN F 
le pay 
Old-age assistance $41.90 $41.50 Ng Re be 
Aid to dependent children (per family) -. siiitleskeliiph eased 71.55 71.26 ak PI RS PERT As the 
atthe TR atid iil? See aS ae 43.39 42.98 | ree ae 
General assistance.._...............------ 45.74 45.08 $10) Fick kee Sts 
i | an 
1 Estimated by the Bureau of the Census. ¢ Payments to recipients under the 3 special public in 
; Manthly Sguves represent employment in a spe- Tene saseee co ony in- } act 
; gures, t yer- Y ‘ 
om ta: — ee neo pe railroad retirement, roams State, and th 
: ocal retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensa- 
Pld rr A Bang a gre len el in tion, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad | th 
an ave « riod ’ unemployment insurance and sickness compensa- — 
. rage pay pe : ‘ tion, and readjustment and subsistence allowances Wi 
Data from the Office of Business Economics, to veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment — 
Department of Commerce. Act. , us 
5 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in ‘Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), © 
the continental United States, pay for Federal civil- payments under the Government life insurance, © 
ian and military personnel stationed abroad, other national service life insurance, and military and © 

labor income (except compensation for injuries), naval insurance Lote ype the Government's con- © Ci 
musterin, ooo pay and terminal-leave pay. Mili- tribution to — t organizations, and business ~ 
tary pay s the Government's contribution to transfer payments F 
allowances = “Guplaients of enlisted personnel. Benefit in current- -payment status is subject to © 
Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings no deduction or only to deduction of a amount ~ 

after employee contributions under social insurance that is less than current month’s benefi : m 

and related programs have been deducted. 1° Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. | ve 
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CE AP LORE OY, 


The Dependents of Workers: 
Selected Data on Numbers and Types 


From time to time the Bulletin carries reports on operations 
in the five States that supplement the unemployment insur- 
ance benefit with a small allowance for dependents of benefici- 
aries. This article discusses sources from which data on the 
dependents of wage earners can be obtained and the use of such 
information in estimating the extent to which inclusion of 
dependents’ allowances affects the costs of an unemployment 


insurance program. 


ance laws now include, and sev- 

eral State legislatures are con- 
sidering proposals for, dependents’ 
allowances. To determine which de- 
pendents should be covered, how 
many claimants would be affected by 
such allowances, and the estimated 
cost, the States need information on 
the number and types of claimants’ 
dependents. This information is not 
readily available for States that do 
not provide dependents’ allowances, 
and the States with such provisions 
lack important data with respect to 
the types of dependents not covered 
by the State law. 

Fortunately, useful estimates may 
be derived from three sources: (1) 
the decennial censuses of the United 
States; (2) special studies of claim- 
ants’ dependents that have been made 
in a few States; and (3) data from 
actual operations of the provisions in 
the five States. Selected data from 
these sources are presented below, 
with some recommendations for their 


f= State unemployment insur- 


' use in cost analysis. 


_ Census Data 


For each 100 workers in employ- 


' Ment covered by old-age and survi- 


vors insurance in March 1940, there 


+ were 42 dependent wives and 63 de- 
’ pendent children, or 105 “primary” 





*Bureau of Employment Security, Un- 
employment Insurance Service, Division 
of Program Standards. The author is 
grateful to Jacob Fisher, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Office of the Com- 
missioner, for advice on the use of the 
census data cited in this article. 
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dependents.’ For the purpose of the 
analysis, a dependent wife is defined 
as a wife, not in the labor force, of 
a man in the labor force; a depend- 
ent child, as an unmarried child 
under 18, not in the lcbor force and 
not necessarily the child of the 
labor-force member but a member of 
a family with a head in the labor 
force. The ratio of 1.05 primary de- 
pendents per labor-force member in 
covered employment is somewhat 
smaller than the ratio of 1.13 primary 
dependents per labor-force member 
in noncovered employment. The dif- 
ference is attributable to the larger 
proportion of noncovered workers in 
rural areas, where the ratio of de- 
pendents to workers is higher than in 
urban areas. 

No exactly comparable data are 
available on dependents other than 
wives and children. What informa- 
tion is at hand, however, suggests that 
for every 100 primary dependents 
there are only about 8 to 12 depend- 
ents of other types. For example, 
estimates of the ratio of different 
types of dependents to members of 
the total labor force in March 1940 
give the figures in the next column.’ 

There are, of course, categories of 
persons dependent on workers other 
than those included in the tabulation. 
While estimates have been made of 
the total number of nonworking per- 
sons per labor-force member, such 
estimates are excluded here, since they 
would not come within the specifica- 
tions of even the broadest definition 


1Unpublished estimates, based on cen- 
sus data, made by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 


by Marvin S. Bioom* 











Number 
per 
Type of dependent labor-force 

member, 
March 1940 
Tete ....0i AOE Duin. tisenictiiacelis tle 1.19 
re dependents, total. ......-....- 1. : 
ell deg ooo .66 
ther dependents,! total._..........-.- -10 

(Susegeniatal husbands_-__........... 

Incapacitated children aged 18 or over.’ 01 
SER ED AF ei «09 
op ee eae ers 14 
at Seas BRR RL td 05 





1 Unmarried, incapacitated children aged 1 
over living with a parent in the — force; disabled 


husbands of wives in the labor ree; and parents, 
not in the labor force, living wanes or receiving regular 
=a substantial support from in 
lorce. 

? Less than .005. 


of dependent contemplated under so- 
cial insurance laws. Recognizing that 
the children under age 18 in the tabu- 
lation above need not be children of 
the labor-force member, the ratio of 
1.19 to 1.00 may be taken as roughly 
indicative of the number of depend- 
ents per labor-force member under 
the broadest workable definition. 
Since this ratio relates to the total 
labor force, it is perhaps 4 percent 
higher than the corresponding ratio 
for workers in covered employment. 

The tabulation reveals that depend- 
ent children under 18 represent 56 
percent of the dependents (as de- 
fined) of labor-force members and 
that dependent wives and children to- 
gether represent 92 percent of such 
dependents. Consequently, a de- 
pendents’ allowance provision that in- 
cludes only children in its definition 
of dependent would cover a bare ma- 
jority of dependents, while a definition 
covering wives and children would 
embrace the great majority of claim- 
ants’ dependents. 


Distribution by number of depend- 
ents.—For some purposes—when, for 
example, a proposed schedule of de- 
pendents’ allowances provides differ- 
ent allowances for each dependent— 
distributions of the number of de- 
pendents rather than averages are de- 
sirable. Although the distributions 


3 








Table 1.—Labor-force members in 
urban areas by estimated number of 

















primary dependents, April 1940 ' 
/ ‘Labor-force members 
Teneaee a primary UZ 
epe ents Number (in| 
thousands) | Percent 
Assumption I ? 
Weeeiie.i.........163 29,045 | 100 
Sf aaa 14, 248 49 
A es 14, 797 51 
ie ctieasmencces 6, 697 23 
Oe Mee wbeal. Secneccusdcs 3, 710 | 13 
et ree 4, 390 15 
Assumption II? 
ple TROPA 32, 720 100 
WONG sn IL 24.58 17, 923 55 
I acc iaciavegetinennen-cons 14, 797 45 
__ = |e eer are 6, 697 21 
PERSE SSE a 3, 710 11 
il gaia ee 4, 290 13 
} 








! The following sources were used in developing 
estimates; Workers and Dependents in Urban 
Families, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Bureau Memorandum No. 
64, June 1947, table ui; ; Sizteenth Census of the United 
States: 2 940. The Labor Force (Sample 
, Em oend Personal Characteristics, 
table 3: | of the Census, Current wwe 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 17 (tables 3, 4, 5), Series 
P-50, No. 5 (table 4), and P-5, No. (table 
3); and unpublished data, Division of Research and 
Statisties, Office of Commissioner, Social Security 
administration. 


2 Includes labor-force members in 


rimary and 
related subfamilies and in other hus 


nd-wife or 
parent-child not counted as dependents were 
a small number fae of Hodworking wives not living with 
husbands, or pation: not living with parent or re- 
lated head of primary family; children in related 
subfamilies counted as children of labor-force se 
of primary family. Assuming 3.78 dependents 
labor-force member with 3 or more dependents, > 
tribution corresponds to 1.06 dependents per labor- 
force member. 

3 — all labor-force members; labor-force 
members not in ber y families, related subfamilies, 
or other husband-wife or parent-child groups counted 
as having no dependents; not counted as dependents 
were a small number of nonworking wives aa living 

ands, or children not living with a parent 
or related head of primary family; children in related 
subfamilies counted as children of labor-force head 
of primary family. Assuming 3.78 dependents pe 
labor-force member with 3 or more dependents, 
tribution corresponds to 0.94 dependents per aihers 
force member. 


are somewhat more difficult to derive 
from census data, they can be esti- 
mated with the use of various as- 
sumptions. Two estimated distribu- 
tions have been made of labor-force 
members in urban areas in April 1940 
by the number of their primary de- 
pendents (table 1). Assumption I ex- 
cludes from the total labor force 
workers not in a primary family (head 
of a household and persons related 
to the head), related subfamily, or 
other husband-wife or parent-child 
group;. assumption IZ counts these 
workers as having no dependents. 


Variations by States.—The data on 


dependents so far discussed relate to 
the labor force in the Nation as a 
whole or to its urban areas. Family 
size, however,,and therefore the num- 
ber of dependents per labor-force 
member, varies significantly among 
regions and States. While State fig- 
ures are not available for the urban 
labor force, data. on the total labor 
force reveal the variations from State 
to State in number of dependents per 
worker. Thus, the average number of 
primary dependents per labor-force 
member ranged from 0.7 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to 1.6 in New Mexico 
(table 2). Even among the largest 
States there were some, though less 
marked, variations. The ratio was 
0.9 in California, Massachusetts, and 
New York, but 1.1 in Michigan, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. 


Variations by employment status of 
labor-force member—The average 
number of dependents per unemployed 
worker in any given period may differ 
from the average number of depend- 
ents per employed worker. Both av- 
erages fluctuate with changes in the 
volume of unemployment and with the 
composition of the employed or the 
unemployed group. For long-run pur- 
poses and for analysis of periods cov- 
ering upswings and downswings in the 
business cycle, it is simplest to base 
these averages on the labor force as 
a whole. For shorter periods, some 
recognition must be given at least to 
the direction if not the magnitude of 
changes introduced by fluctuations in 
the volume of unemployment. 

In the earliest stages of a recession, 
the workers first laid off probably in- 
clude a relatively large proportion of 
workers without dependents. When 
millions of workers have been laid off, 
the number of dependents per unem- 
ployed worker presumably corre- 
sponds roughly to the ratio for the 
labor force as a whole. As the reces- 
sion deepens, so-called additional 
workers, usually persons without 
major responsibility for dependents, 
enter the labor market, and the ratio 
of dependents (persons dependent in 
fact) per unemployed worker would 
probably decline. In a period of rela- 
tively full employment, like the pres- 
ent, this ratio might also be expected 
to be below average. Up to the closing 
months of 1948 at least, a dispropor- 


tionate mumber of the unemployed 


were women, older workers, 
youths, who generally have fewer de- 
pendents. Though specific data on 
the magnitude of these differences are 
limited, estimated data suggest that 
in 1940, when unemployment was rel- 
atively heavy, the unemployed ap- 
peared to have fewer dependents than 
the employed. According to these 


and © 


estimates, of the labor-force members © 


in urban areas in April 1940, 48 per- 
cent had one or more adults or chil- 


Table 2.—Average number of non- . 


gainfully occupied wives and chil- — 


dren under age 18 dor labor-force 
member, by State, il 1940 ' 





| Average number non- 
wrrticd — 





State | Wives 
} and | wy; 
| chi | Wives) 
| dren | 


Chil- 
dren 





United | 


Continental 
States 


~ 
~ 
S 

= 

~ 


| 


> ee OFC cr Ore OF Oe ee Oreo] eS 


pO PS eae 
pe es ee 
pO aaa ae 
California 

Colorado. 2. 223 6-0.-26 
Connecticut _. 

Delaware __- i 
District of Columbia. 


—— 


| 
' 
| 


NOON Coe eS 


—_ = 


Florida. Scan 
Gesriiesnc wes cis ius-.g 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine a 
Maryland ..-......-..--. 
Somacuassctn 


—— 
So 


COSOrKwSenwnwnow ww 


jes ba po spe pt np 
AOU SONNE OS BHCnasHKSoo | 


Michigan. 
Minnesota Rwame venient 
Mississippi. ......---.- ’ 
DE hs deus astcgee an 
Montana..-....-.---..--- } 


Nevada , 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey bechd 
New Mexico ‘ .| 1 


i 


= 


waecHCeenae aoc 


ee ee ee ee 


New York.__. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio_ - 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ‘ 
Pennsylvania Ae 
Rhode Island... ......_- ‘ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


— 
of ee POS eS a ee Oe Oo eo 


_ 


Tennessee : é 
TORNGs a4 $445-.-.42- 

SR aCRRY R 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia. --........- 
Wisconsin --........- 
Wyoming 


um oN ow 


ane ee OH 


wo > 


1! Adapted from census data cans Division of Re 
search and Statistics, Office of Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. 
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dren dependent on them for support; “would be increased by less than 10 


of the labor-force members in fam- 
ilies with one or more persons unem- 
ployed, the proportion with such de- 
pendents was smaller—only 37 per- 
cent.’ 


Responsibility for support of de- 
pendents.—In computing the averages 
and distributions of number of de- 
pendents per labor-force member, 
persons were considered dependents 
of only one worker in the household. 
This assumption corresponds to the 
requirement in the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws with dependents’ 
allowances that the dependent be 
wholly or chiefly maintained by the 
claimant. When both a husband and 
wife are working, however, it is not 
unreasonable to consider children de- 
pendent on either parent. Under such 
an assumption, the number of labor- 
force members with child dependents 
and the average number of child de- 
pendents per labor-force member 


*Estimates derived from census data 
but not comparable with distributions 
previously shown, since somewhat diffe;- 
ent methodology was used. 


percent.* 


Changes in number of dependents, 
1940-47.—The data so far presented 
estimate the number of dependents 
per worker in April 1940. In the 7 
years between then and April 1947 the 
number of persons in the labor force 
increased by about 12 percent, and 
the number of their primary depend- 
ents by about 9 percent. Hence the 
average number of primary depend- 
ents per worker decreased slightly— 
about 3 percent. This slight change 
can be readily explained. As job op- 
portunities increased in this period, 
some persons who were formerly de- 
pendent on earners became earneérs 
in their own right. The decrease in 
number of dependents was only partly 
offset as persons who were themselves 
responsible for the support. of indi- 
viduals shifted from nonearning to 


3 Based on estimates developed for table 
1. According to these estimates, there 
were, in 1940, fewer than a million mar- 
ried couples with both members in the 
labor force and with one or more chil- 
dren, in comparison with more than 10 
million labor-force members with one or 
more children. 


earning. This shift ‘in status in- 
creased the number of dependents (as 
defined), since individuals under the 
definition are not counted as depend- 
ents unless the person supporting 
them is in the labor force. A large 
proportion of the so-called additional 
workers had no dependents. The net 
effect of these changes was minor; for 
most purposes the 1940 census data on 
number of dependents may safely be 
used without correction. 


Special State Studies 


Because of the paucity of accurate, 
detailed data on claimants’ family 
responsibilities, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in 1941 initiated 
studies of claimants’ dependents in 
selected areas throughout the United 
States. Since the basic information 
for these studies: could be obtained 
only by interviewing claimants in 
local offices of State employment se- 
curity agencies, the study was limited 
by the availability of local office per- 
sonnel and by State interest in ob- 
taining this type of information. The 
dependents’ survey was thus re- 
stricted to Delaware (Wilmington, 


Table 3.—Summary of current dependents’ allowance provisions, five State laws 
































| 
Basic benefit Dependents’ Maximum . 
allowance mented benefit 
Effective | | — | 
State PR. = Dependents covered | Special restrictions hur i Maximum P . 
_ ‘ | tf) ‘aa oem ee + +. ercen! 
allowances | highest Perens Pah oo — Amount | of weekly 
quarterly! 4 mount \of weekly be tal 
earnings | wages! | 
a a jaa ne 
Conn July 23,1945 | Child or stepchild under age 16 and | If both husband and 1/26 | 24 49 $3 (?) $36 74 
| wholly or mainly supported by | wife receive benefits, | 
| claimant. only one entitled to | 
| dependents’ allow- | 
| ance. | 
D.C Jan. 1,1938 | If wholly or mainly supported by | None...............--- 1/23 | 20 | 57 1 $3 20 57 
| Claimant: spouse, parent, step- | | 
| parent, brother, or sister, unable | | 
| towork because of age of disability; | 
| | child or stepchild under age 16; | 
| child or stepchild unable to work | 
because of disability. | 
Mass Apr. 1,1947 | Dependent child under age 18_. | None preccene 1/20 25 65 2 @) @) 1 100 
Mich Apr. 1,1945 | Child, stepehild, or adopted child | Only father may claim () | 20 | 67 $2 58 28 193 
| under age 18 (or under 21 and un- | child as dependent 
| able to work because of disability), | unless mother pro- 
| if solely or principally supportea | vides sole or prin- 
| by claimant. | cipal support. | 
Nev | July 1,1945 | If wholly or mainly supported by | If husband and wife, 1/20 | 20 6€ | 2 | 6 26 88 
| claimant: wife, child, or stepchild | _ living in same house- 
| under age 16, if not gainfully em- | hold, are simmultane- 
| | ployed; husband, parent, step- | ously receiving bene- 
| parent, brother, sister, child, or | fits, no dependents’ | 
| stepchild, if unable to work be- | allowances payable 
| cause of age or disability. | to either. | | | 
| | 








! Computed, except for Michigan, by dividing the benefit amount by the weekly wages needed to barely qualify for maximum, assuming 12.5 weeks of employ- 
ment in the quarter of eeest earnings; for Michigan, by dividing benefit by wages specified in table in law, 


on average wages in 2 highest quarters of base period. 
2 50 percent of basic weekly benefit amount. 


3 Augmented benefit may not exceed average weekly wage in 2 base-period quarters of highest earnings. 


‘ 75.67 percent of weekly wages. 
5 Or less, depending on wage class. 
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For Massachusetts, the 100 percent shown, is based 






























































































































































































































































Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries and percent entitled te dependents’ allowances, by statutory type of dependent, Geo 
five States, September 1946-September 1948 (De 
— | thr 
Child only Spouse and child Spouse, child, and others (Sp 
a ere 
Michigan Massachusetts Connecticut Connecticut District of Columbia Nevada rioc 
Period cen 
Number! Percent | Number; Percent | Number| Percent | Number| Percent | Number| Percent | Number| Percent 
of with de- of with de- of with de- of with de- of with de- of with de- 1 
benefi- | pendents’ | benefi- | pendents’ | benefi- | pendents’ | benefi- | pendents’ | benefi- | pendents’ | benefi- | pendents’ 
ciaries | allowances! ciaries | allowances; ciaries | allowances; ciaries | allowances; ciaries | allowances; ciaries | allowances per 
mo. 
aot. aeeenteae 1947._..| 141, 565 OT SOR ae Fist oa abet "eaten 23, 395 34.3 4 19.7 2, 270 21.2 18. 
yo manele 14, 878 28.3 | 64,062 | ae Se SNR Gea Yo 33.9] 1,518 24. 4 378 24) my 
nay io AES PRED » Fu! < 19, 782 32.0 39, 613 > Pt tose Serre 9, 063 27.4 1,077 16.8 315 23.2 
eine cme cede 16, 332 31.3 36, 242 OS OES a) eee Soe 6, 639 24.4 995 17.3 295 20.0 as 
July-Sept. 1947_......__. 79, 32.6 54, 337 Betta dhisahs dontinsinenwo} 17, 740 26. 2 2, 547 14.1 933 134.4 
Oct.-Dec. 1947.._......- 41, 321 28.3 33, 242 Oy Gite es tas] 8, 744 29. 4 2,723 11,5 1, 138 27.9 
Jan.-Mar. 1948___....__-. 83, 35.8 46, 307 ENR Rages ea 14, 304 35.8 4, 798 1L.1 1, 868 23.5 —_— 
Apr.-June 1948___....__- 56, 280 32.6 89, 825 13.4 21, 643 | gy Se es } 2, 947 12.7 1,052 23.0 
July-Sept. 1948......--.. 43, 118 31.7| 50, 14.1 | 19,162 | 8 RRC ARR | 2, 508 13.8 824 24.2 
1 Dependents’ allowances for the first dependent became payable in July 1947. 
Table 5.—Number of beneficiaries and percent entitled to dependents’ allowances, by sex, five States, September — 
1946-September 1948 
Michigan Massachusetts Connecticut District of Columbia Nevada 
| a Del 
| Des 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men | Women Men Women ' Mic 
| “Si Ton rot Tz} | ‘aa 
Period Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- | Per- Per- Per- Per- | Per- 1! 
cent cent cent cent cent | cent cent cent cent cent chil 
with with with with with | with with with | with with ant 
Num-| de- |Num-} de- |Num-| de- |Num-} de- |Num-/ de- |Num-| de- |Num-; de- |Num-| de- | Num-; de- |Num-; de | wor 
ber | pend-| ber | pend-| ber | pend-| ber | pend-| ber | pend-| ber | pend-| ber | pend-| ber | pend-| ber | pend-| ber | pend- | wer 
ents’ ents’ ents’ ents’ ents’ ents’ ents’ ents’ | ents’ ents’ | tan 
allow- allow- allow- allow- allow- allow- allow- allow- | allow- allow- san 
ances ances ances ances ances ances ances ances ances ances _—_ the 
AE som eal, a ME 
Sept. 1946- | | | 
.1947_| 99,265) 44.9) 42,300 eats = See een 14, 124 53.3) 9,271 5.3) 5,025 17.6; 2, 683 23.6; 1,578; 27.2) 692 7.749 I 
Ape. 1947__| 9,907 40.0) 4,971 4.9) 33, 739 21.7) 30,323 0.9 q 52.6) 3,655 6.0) 1,068 25.3) 450; 22.2 253; 28.1 125 8.0 
ay 1947__| 14,141) 43.2} 5,641) 4.1) 19,048| 31.6) 20,565, 21/ 4,490) 48.8) 4,573} 6.3, 600, 13.2) 477) 21.4] 214) 31.3) lon] «89 ) (Cl 
eo Bere.” 11,485) 42.5) 4,847 4.7| 17,148) 31.6) 19,004 1.7} 2,876) 483) 3, 763} 6.1 478) 11.7) 517, 22.4 205) 24. 9) 90 8.9 : pa 
al 3 ! | | | | | 
ois 55,050| 43.9] 24,039] 6.9] 28,203/ 27.9] 26,044] 1.3] 8,636) 48.9] 9,104 4.7] 1,201/ 10.0] 1,346) 17. 8 580] 48.0) 344] 1.0) ye 
ct.—Dec. | | | | j 
—— 27,487; 40.1) 13,0384 4.8) 19,183 27.6) 14,059 1.2) 4,864 48.8) 3,880) 5.2) 1, 268) 8. 8) 1, 455) 14. 0! 741) 37.11 397 10.6 | wi 
‘an.—-Mar } | ; 
* m8. sees 65,514) 43.2) 17,752} 8.7] 30,429] 33.1/ 15,878} 1.2) 9,385) 51.3) 5, ooo} 6.71 3179) 9 7; 1,619) 13. 7| 1,273} 37.4) 595) 96 o 
pr.-June | : cl 
nt Sean 42,040} 40.5] 14,240} 9.3) 43,809} 26.2) 45,926} 1.1] 10,250/ 24.1] 11,393, 3.8} 1, 383 8.0) 1,504 16.7 664] 34.6 388} 3.1 le 
1 2 30, 267, 40.6) 12,851) 10.5) 25,450) 28.6) 24,648) 1.1) 8, 777) a3 10,385 3.8) 1, 122} 7.8| 1,386, 18.6) 452| 38. 9| 372} 6.24 su 
| | | | | | 
| er 
Table 6.—Number of beneficiaries and percent with dependents’ allowances, by sex and by basic weekly amount, be 
five States, July-September 1948 ’ | th 
| | | | D 
Total Connecticut District of Columbia | Massachusetts | Michigan Nevada to 
Wi 
op, ant Bate weekly Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
Total receiving Total receiving Total receiving | Total receiving | Total receiving | Total receiving er 
number |dependents’} number |dependents’| number ‘lowances| number |dependents’} number |dependents’) number |dependents’ © Al 
allowances lowances allowances allowances | owances — h 
H ( 
All Ul beneficiaries, to- | | ck 
Spueethesedéces 115, 710 21.1 19, 162 16.4 2, 508 » 13.8 50, 098 14.1 43, 118 31.7 824 4.2 Ww 
Men, total. ........... 66, 068 33.4 | 8,777 31.3 | 1,122 7.8 | 25,450 26. 6 | 30, 267 40. 6 | 452 | 38.9) th 
Less than $10............ 860 14.7 319 16.9 46 21.7 | 399 6.3 91 39. 6 | 5 20) M 
ge, PERSE 2, 208 11.1 537 17.3 156 17.3} 1,091 8.2 | 415 8.2 | 9 22.2 | 
Te.) _ Seman 3, 954 19.9} 1,058 19.0 256 19.9 | 1,704 11.3 | 825 39. 8 | 21 3.8) 
20 and over__...........- 59, 046 135.4 6, 863 35. 0 664 (4) 22, 166 29.1 | 28,936 41.1 | 417 40.3 | 
Basic maximum..._.___. y 137.1 5, 343 38. 6 664 ) 18, 934 31.9 | 28,936 41.1 417 40.3 — ti 
Women, total. .....__- 49, 642 4.7 10, 385 3.8 1, 386 18.6 | 24,648 1.1 | 12, 851 10.5 372 6.2 n 
than $20..-......... 1, 885 3.8 864 4.7 79 27.8 | 844 | 9 91 (?) 7 (?) : 
oo iecaee eicaaanieies 5, 097 5.2] 1,708 3.4 351 2%2| 2,464 8 550 15.3 24 125 8 
pe REET OSE SSS 10, 416 4.2 3, 239 3.2 509 26.9 5, 236 8 | 1,354 11.3 78 6.4 ‘ pa? 
dy te a Pe ee ea Oe 32, 14.8 4, 574 4.1 447 () 16, 104 13) 10,856 10.3 263 5.7) 
¢ Maximum. .___-_._. 23, 125 15.9 2, 072 4.6 447 (4) 9, 487 1.4 10, 856 10.3 263 6.7) 
| @ 
1 In the District of Columbia, no dependents’ allowances are payable above the basic weekly maximum of $29. f al 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Georgetown, and Dover offices), Iowa 
(Des Moines offices) , Michigan (offices 
throughout the State), and Missouri 
(Springfield office). The studies cov- 
ered claimants during different pe- 
riods of 2 to 4 months between De- 
cember 1941 and July 1942. 

These studies revealed that 31-48 
percent of the claimants had one or 
more dependent children under age 
18. The distribution of claimants by 
number of primary dependents was 
as follows: 





Percent of claimants with specified 
number of primary dependents ! 


Area 




















1 or more 
Total| None) | | ‘ 
or 
Total| 1 | i 
Delaware...| 100 53 47 ZB ll 13 
Des Moines; 100 36 64) «6 16 22 
Michigan. 100 36 64; 24 18 22 
| ' 





1 Nonworking wife or child of the claimant; a 
child was counted as a dependent of a female claim- 
ant, regardless of the presence in the household or 
work status of the husband; in practically no cases 
were husband and wife claiming benefits simul- 
taneously. Missouri data are not shown since the 
sample included only 320 cases. In the other areas, 
the Gees were: Delaware, 1,288; Des Moines, 
2,520; and Michigan, 10,013. 


Next to wives and children, the prin- 
cipal class of dependents consisted of 
parents—a father who was unable to 
work, a widowed mother, or a mother 
whose husband was unable to work— 
but only 3 percent of the Des Moines 
claimants and 5 percent of the Dela- 
ware claimants provided the chief 
support for such dependents.‘ Broth- 
ers and sisters or other relatives were 
being supported by only 3 percent of 
the Des Moines and 5 percent of the 
Delaware claimants. Thus, from 6 
to 10 percent of the claimants in Dela- 
ware and Des Moines had a depend- 
ent other than a wife or child. 
About half these dependents were in 
households which included a wife or 
child of the claimant. Nonworking 
wives and children constituted more 
than 80 percent of the persons in Des 
Moines and Delaware who were wholly 
or mainly supported by the claimants. 

The Delaware and census distribu- 
tions are rather similar, but data for 
Des Moines and Michigan show a 
somewhat higher proportion of claim- 


‘Separate counts of the dependents 
discussed in this paragraph were not 
available for Michigan. 
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ants with dependents than the census 
data would suggest. This difference 
can be traced to higher proportions 
of men, married persons, and prin- 
cipal earners among the claimants in 
Des Moines and Michigan than in the 
urban labor force in 1940. 

Several other States have made 
sample studies of claimants’ depend- 
ents since 1942. Among the most re- 
cent are those of Oregon and Mary- 
land. A sample of 17,771 Oregon 
workers who filed a valid claim dur- 
ing the week May 10-15, 1948, yields 
the following distribution, by num- 
ber of dependents: 




















Percent of claimants with specified 
number of dependents 
Type of 
dependent 1 or more 
Total) None 
3 or 
Total] 1 3 | more 
Dependent 
children '.| 100 69 31 14 9 8 
Dependent 
wife ?____. 100 63 37 BO Ee bine Riceses 
Other de 
pende nt 
relative *_| 100 89 ll 9 1 1 
ny of 
above....| 100 44 56 27 12 17 























1 Child or spent of the claimant, under age 18, 
wholly or mainly dependent on claimant. 

2 Nonworking wife wholly or mainly dependent on 
claimant. 

3’ Husband, parent, stepparent, brother, sister, or 
child 18 years of age or older, wholly or mainly 
dependent on claimant because of age or disability. 


The Maryland agency made a sur- 
vey of the 4,814 claimants in the Bal- 
timore City office during the week Oc- 
tober 11-15, 1948, which revealed that 
29 percent of the claimants had one or 
more dependent children under age 
16; 13 percent had one, 8 percent had 
two, and 8 percent had three or more 
dependent children. 


Operation of State Laws 


Beginning with September 1946, 
statistics are available on the depend- 
ents of claimants in the five States 
with provisions for dependents’ al- 
lowances in their laws. The propor- 
tions of claimants who have received 
a dependents’ allowance vary in 
these States from about 14 percent to 
33 percent, depending on the defini- 
tion of dependent in the law and other 
statutory conditions for the receipt of 
the allowances (as shown in table 3) 
as well as the age and sex of the 
claimants, 


Dependent children.—Only chil- 
dren are counted as dependents for 
whom allowances are payable in Con- 
necticut (since April 1948), Massa- 
chusetts, and Michigan. Despite the 
similarity in definitions of depend- 
ent, a much larger proportion of 
claimants have received dependents’ 
allowances in Michigan than in the 
other two States (table 4). 

The differences between Massachu- 
setts and Michigan have persisted 
quarter by quarter since allowances 
were first payable in Massachusetts in 
April 1947. The proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with one or more dependent 
children has ranged from 28 to 36 
percent in Michigan and from 12 to 
22 percent in Massachusetts. These 
differences can be attributed to the 
larger proportion of women and the 
somewhat older age group in Massa- 
chusetts, the larger average number 
of child dependents per labor-force 
member in Michigan (table 2) and, to 
a very minor extent, Michigan’s some- 
what broader definition of dependent 
child (table 3). 

The effect of the relative number 
of men and women among benefi- 
ciaries on the proportion of benefi- 
ciaries with dependents is clear from 
table 5. In Michigan, the proportion 
of men with compensable dependents ~ 
has ranged from 40 to 45 percent and 
the proportion of women with com- 
pensable dependents, from 4 to 10 per- 
cent. Since May 1947, the corre- 
sponding proportions in Massachu- 
setts have ranged from 26 to 33 per- 
cent for men and from 1.1 to 2.1 per- 
cent for women. For Massachusetts, 
the unusually low proportions of both 
men and women beneficiaries with de- 
pendents in April 1947 suggest that 
claimants were not fully aware of the 
dependents’ allowance provisions dur- 
ing the first month of operation. 


Dependent spouse and child.—Until 
April 1948, allowances in Connecticut 
were payable on behalf of a wife, de- 
pendent husband, and dependent chil- 
dren 16 years of age or older, as well 
as children under 16. When these 
first three groups were eliminated 
from the definition, the proportion of 
claimants with dependents was re- 
duced more than one-half. This 
elimination principally affected claim- 
ants with a nonworking wife but no 
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children. Before April 1948, from 48 
to 53 percent of the men beneficiaries 
were entitled to dependents’ allow- 
ances; during April—June 1948 only 24 
percent, and during July-September 
1948 only 31 percent, qualified for an 
allowance (table 5). 


Spouse, child, and others.—While 
provisions for dependents’ allowances 
in the District of Columbia and Ne- 
vada cover the largest group of de- 
pendents (table 3), other features of 
these provisions, plus the relatively 
small number of covered workers in 
these jurisdictions, lessen the value of 
their statistics. In the District, the 
weekly benefit augmented by depend- 
ents’ allowances may not exceed the 
basic maximum weekly benefit 
amount. As a result, workers entitled 
to the maximum benefit receive no 
allowance for any dependents they 
may have, and workers entitled to $1 
or $2 less than the maximum may not 
receive allowances for some of their 
dependents. Since workers with the 
higher basic weekly benefits are more 
likely to have dependents, the statis- 
tics from the District of Columbia do 
not fully reflect the proportion of 
claimants in that area who have de- 
pendents as defined in its law. 

The Nevada statistics also do not 
accurately reflect the total number of 
dependents for the reason that, be- 
fore July 1947, no dependents’ allow- 
ances were payable to a claimant with 
only one dependent. The proportion 
of beneficiaries entitled to allowances 
has increased about one-third since 
that date (table 4). 

Quite striking is the unusually high 
proportion of women beneficiaries who 
receive dependents’ allowances in the 
District of Columbia, ranging from 
14 to 24 percent during the period 
September 1946-—September 1948 
(table 5). Even in Nevada, where, as 
in the District, the law recognizes as 
dependents many of the persons for 
whose support women are frequently 
responsible, this proportion has never 
exceeded 11 percent. State differ- 
ences in age, race, and family char- 
acteristics of claimants undoubtedly 
account for this variation. 


Effect of limitation on number of 
dependents. — Only the Massachu- 
setts law sets“no specific limit on the 
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number of dependents for whom al- 
lowances may be paid, but children 
are the only dependents covered. 
Connecticut and Michigan will pay 
allowances for children up to and in- 
cluding four, and the District of Co- 
lumbia and Nevada, for all types of 
dependents up to and including three. 
In Connecticut, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Massachusetts, and Michigan, 
moreover, maximum dependents’ al- 
lowances or the maximum augmented 
benefit are explicitly limited by pre- 
vious earnings or the weekly benefit 
amount; these limitations also have 
the effect of restricting, in varying de- 
grees, the number of dependents for 
whom allowances are payable. 

Data .for July-September 1948 
(table 6) illustrate the effect of these 
limitations. The proportion of bene- 
ficiaries receiving dependents’ allow- 
ances and entitled to the maximum 
dependents’ allowance was 7 percent 
in Connecticut, 14 percent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Michigan, and 
20 percent in Nevada. Had Massa- 
chusetts restricted the number of 
compensable dependents to four, 5 
percent of those who received an al- 
lowance for dependents would have 
received a smaller allowance. 


Variation by basic weekly benefit 
amount.—In general, the largest pro- 
portions of claimants with dependents 
are found among those with the high- 
er basic weekly benefit amounts. In 
Massachusetts during July-Septem- 
ber 1948, for example, the proportion 
of men with dependents ranged from 
6 percent for claimants with weekly 
benefits of less than $10 to 29 percent 
for those with weekly benefits of $20 
or more (table 7). This relationship 
merely reflects the differences among 
claimants in age and marital status: 
those with the lower weekly benefits 
include more of the younger, unmar- 
ried workers without dependents. 


Implications for Cost Analysis 


Which, if any, of the distributions 
presented above can be used by a given 
State in estimating the cost of de- 
pendents’ allowances? The distribu- 
tions are by no means in perfect agree- 
ment. There are two saving features, 
however. First, the differences can, 
to a large extent, be explained. Sec- 
ond, the disparities have little effect 


on the costs under most of the plans 
for dependents’ allowances under dis- 
cussion. 

The proportions (of workers or 
claimants, as the case may be) with 
one or more dependents were higher 
in the special 1942 studies than the 
census data suggest; the proportions 
with one or more dependents under 
State laws were lower in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts and higher in 
Michigan, as the following summary 
shows: 





| 
| Pereent of 


Percent of 
| workers or | workers or 
| claimants | claimants 
Source | with lor | with lor 
| more de- | more pri- 
| pendent | mary de- 


| children | pendents ! 





Census (Assumption II) 28 | 45 


| 
1942 studies: 
| 
| 





a See 7 31 | 
2 eee obi coul 41 | 
Michigan - . 
1948 studies: 
Maryland____- | 
Qragetiass -uds-Sccukstas| 
State cperations: } 
Connecticut, April- | 
June 1948____.-........ 13 
Connecticut. Sept. 1946- 
Rees FO0Rs s ec. eat. cPse ss st 31 
Massachusetts, April | 
1947-June 1948 bile 16 | 
Michigan, Sept. 1946- | 
June 1948__...-- , 


ZZ5 


ee 48 | 


1 Wife or child. 


The claimants sampled in the three 
1942 State studies differed in many 
important respects from the average 
worker in the urban labor force in the 
United States in 1940. Of the 1942 
claimants, who included a large num- 
ber of skilled workers laid off as plants 
converted to war production, particu- 
larly in Michigan, 75-88 percent were 
men, compared with 70 percent in 
the 1940 labor force. About 70 per- 
cent of the Michigan and Iowe claim- 
ants were married, compared with 54 
percent of the workers in 1940. The 
workers in the 1942 samples included 
a far greater proportion of primary 
workers and of workers who were the 
only wage earners in their families 
than did the 1940 census data. All 
these factors tended to increase the 
proportion of workers with depend- 
ents in the three States in 1942, as 
compared with the proportions in the 
urban labor force in 1940.° 


5 No attempt has been made to compare 
the situation in the 3 States in 1940 with 
that in the 3 States in 1942, or the com- 
position of the total urban labor force in 
1940 with that in 1942. 
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The studies prepared in 1948 in 
Maryland and Oregon show a fairly 
close correspondence with the 1940 
census results. Similarly, the pro- 
portion of claimants who have re- 
ceived dependents’ allowances under 
the Michigan law is reasonably close 
to what the census data suggest. By 
contrast, the proportions in Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts are consid- 
erably lower. As noted earlier, these 
differences can be attributed to a 
larger proportion of women among 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
beneficiaries, a somewhat older age 
group, and a lower ratio of children 


to labor-force members, as compared 
with census data. 

The fact that relatively great dif- 
ferences in the distribution of de- 
pendents will have little effect on cost 
estimates can be demonstrated by ex- 
amining data on the operation of the 
laws in three States. For this pur- 
pose, we assume that Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan each 
paid an average weekly benefit of $22 
to claimants with no dependents, $24 
to claimants with one dependent, $26 
to claimants with two dependents, 
and $28 to claimants with three or 
more dependents. If the average dis- 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of beneficiaries with dependents’ allowances, 
by sex and by number of dependents, five States, July-September 1948 
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Table 8.—Average weekly benefit excluding and including dependents’ allow- 
ances, five States, July-September 1948 
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| District | 
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All beneficiaries: | 
Average basic weekly benefit..........___- | $20. 59 $19. 50 $16.87 | $22.00 $19. 63 $19. 20 
Average weekly benefit including depend- | | 
ents’ allowances... .................-..- | $21.47} $20.45| $17.08 | $22.57| $20.92/ $19.99 
Percentage increase. .................--... 4.3 4.4 1.2 | 2.6 6.6 | 4.1 
Beneficiaries receiving dependents’ allow- | 
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Average basic weekly benefit.__....._____ $20. 40 $19.12 | $17.31 | $21.63 $19. 55 | $19. 06 




















$20 In the District of Columbia, no dependents’ allowances are payable above the basic weekly maximum of 
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tributions which actually obtained in 
these three States are applied ‘to 
these averages, the resultant average 
weekly payments are $22.47 for Con- 
necticut, $22.58 for Massachusetts, 
and $23.26 for Michigan. The census 
distribution (table 1, Assumption II) 
would yield an average weekly pay- 
ment of $23.00, which is within 2.4 
percent of each of these State aver- 
ages. Similarly, if the assumed de- 
pendents’ allowance were $3 instead 
of $2, the census distribution would 
yield an estimate within 3.5 percent 
of the averages based on the actual 
State distributions. These estimates 
are sufficiently precise for evaluating 
the extent to which the dependents’ 
allowance provisions affect costs. 

The considerations above suggest 
that the distributions derived from 
the census data (Assumption IT) may 
be used to provide a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of the cost of depend- 
ents’ allowances for the country as a 
whole and in any State for which 
other data are not available. Various 
refinements can be made, depending 
on the information available with re- 
spect to the sex, marital status, or 
other characteristics of claimants. If 
the proposed dependents’ allowance 
schedule provides higher allowances 
for claimants with higher basic weekly 
benefit amounts, an adjustment can 
be made on the basis of the distribu- 
tions in table 7. If the definition of 
dependent covers husbands, older 
children, and parents, as well as a 
wife and minor child, then roughly 10 
percent may be added to the addi- 
tional cost of the allowances. No ad- 
justment need be made on account of 
the differences in unemployment ex- 
perience of claimants with and with- 
out dependents. There is no evidence 
that claimants with dependents draw 
benefits for a significantly shorter or 
longer period than do claimants with- 
out dependents. 

During July-September 1948, de- 
pendents’ allowances in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan added 
$0.86, $0.57, and $1.29, respectively, 
to the average basic weekly benefit 
amount. These amounts represented 
percentage increases of 4.4, 2.6, and 
6.6 percent (table 8). The benefici- 
aries who were entitled to the depend- 
ents’ allowances had their basic bene- 
fits augmented by 17-24 percent. 








Social Security Recommendations: 
Excerpts From the President’s Messages 


A strengthened and extended social security program that 
will provide adequate protection against major economic haz- 
ards for all people in all parts of the country has been recom- 


mended consistently by President Truman. 


In his messages 


early in January to the Eighty-first Congress, he again urged 
enactment of such legislation, stressing the importance of the 
social security programs in helping to raise the Nation’s stand- 


ard of living. 


N the opening days of the Eighty- 
first Congress, President Truman 
outlined in three messages to the 

Congress his proposals to ensure the 
“fair deal” that “every segment of our 
population and every individual have 
a ‘right to expect from our Govern- 
ment.” 

In each of the messages—on the 
state of the Union, the economic re- 
port, and the budget—the President 
pointed out the Government’s oppor- 
tunity to raise the national living 
standards by action in the fields of 
social security, health, education, 
housing, and civil rights. He also 
urged again that the agency “now ad- 
ministering the programs of health 
education, and social security .. . be 
given full departmental status.” 


State of the Union 


On January 5 the President reported 
to Congress and the Nation that the 
state of the Union was “good,” and 
that the country was “better able than 
ever before to meet the needs of the 
American people, and to give them 
their fair chance in the pursuit of 
happiness . . . But, great as our prog- 
ress has been, we still have a long way 
to go,” he continued, and “many of our 
shortcomings stand out in bold re- 
lief.” 

Concerning the shortcomings in the 
field of social security, the President 
declared: 

“The present coverage of the social 
security laws is altogether inadequate, 
and benefit payments are too low. 
One-third of our workers are not cov- 
ered. Those who receive old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits receive 
an average payment of only $25 a 
month. Many others who cannoi 
work because they are physically dis- 
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abled are left to the mercy of charity. 
We should expand our social se- 
curity program, both as to the size 
of the benefits and extent of cover- 
age, against the economic hazards due 
to unemployment, old age, sickness, 
and disability. 

“We must spare no effort to raise the 
general level of health in this country. 
In a nation as rich as ours it is a 
shocking fact that tens of millions 
lack adequate medical care. We are 
short of doctors, hospitals and nurses. 
We must remedy these shortages. 
Moreover, we need—and we must have 
without further delay—a system of 
prepaid medical insurance which will 
enable every American to afford good 
medical care.” 


Economic Report 


The President sent his economic 
message—the third annual Economic 
Report since the Employment Act of 
1946 made such reports mandatory— 
to the Congress on January 7. In it, 
he stressed the immediate need to 
combat the remaining dangers of post- 
war inflation and, at the same time, 
to continue “to build strong bulwarks 
against deflation and depression and 
thus to consolidate our past gains and 
move forward to new levels of sus- 
tained prosperity for all.” 

In outlining the policies that should 
be followed to combat inflation, the 
President declared that a budget sur- 
plus now was “the most effective 
weapon,” and among the sources of 
additional revenue he recommended 
an increase in contributions under ex- 
isting and extended social insurance 
programs. 

“While we are fighting further in- 
flation,” the report continued, “we 
should recognize that severe hardship 


has already been imposed on those 
whose incomes have lagged far be- 
hind the increase in the cost of living. 
Whatever is feasible to alleviate this 
hardship should be accomplished 
without delay.” Specifically, it was 
recommended that the benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance “be 
substantially increased in order to 
bring thein in line with the increase 
in the cost of living”; also that the 
public assistance program “be im- 
proved to meet the basic needs of the 
less fortunate.” 

In addition to combating inflation 
and taking immediate steps to relieve 
the victims of inflation, long-range 
policies to promote economic growth 
must also be developed. “We cannot 
accept the dangerous idea,” the Pres- 
ident said, “that inflation’s end will 
automatically bring about a period of 
stable prosperity. The continuing 
need for prudence in Government ex- 
penditures must not be translated into 
false economy.” Development of our 
resources for healthy growth must in- 
clude the improvement of our human 
resources, the President again pointed 
out, as he had in his preceding Eco- 
nomic Report, since the conservation 
and improvement of those resources 
are intimately connected with the 
prosperity and productivity of our 
economy. In the field of social secu- 
rity he made the following recom- 
mendations. 

“Millions of workers are excluded 
from the benefits of our old age and 
unemployment insurance systems. 
Such exclusion denies to individuals 
protection to which they are entitled 
by every consideration of equity. I 
urge that the coverage of these sys- 
tems be widened this year and the 
benefits made more adequate. 

“Few of our workers enjoy sys- 
tematic protection against loss of in- 
come through temporary or perma- 
nent disability. We should inaugurate 
a system of insurance against such 
loss.” 

As “striking evidence of the unsat- 
isfactory state of the Nation’s health” 
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he cited the high percentage of rejec- 
tions under the military recruitment 
programs. “National health insur- 
ance,” he continued, “is the only work- 
able way to assure that all individuals 
have access to the medical care they 
need. I recommend the enactment of 
such a program this year. Federal 
grants in support of hospital construc- 
tion are an indispensable support to 
such a program. We also need to aug- 
ment the number of doctors, dentists, 
and nurses in order to overcome the 
present serious national shortage of 
medical personnel.” 

The recommendations in his Eco- 
nomic Report, the President told the 
Congress, drew on the more detailed 
information and analysis furnished 
him by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in its Annual Economic Review, 
which the President transmitted to 
Congress along with his report. In 
discussing the factors that will influ- 
ence the transition from inflation to 
stability, the Council’s report declared 
that the expansion of social security 
programs “is particularly appropriate 
now because it would strengthen mass 
purchasing power and markets in the 
long run, while contributing immedi- 
ately to the restraint of inflationary 
pressures. By increasing the coverage 
and benefits of unemployment and 
old age insurance, by introducing dis- 
ability and health insurance, and by 
providing more adequate public assist- 
ance, we would thus. contribute 
towards that reconciliation of imme- 
diate and longer-run needs which is so 
difficult to achieve through the market 
mechanism. 

“To have the optimum immediate 
anti-inflationary effect, payroll taxes 
should be increased by more than the 
increase in benefit payments. To have 
the optimum long-range stabilizing 
effect, the expansion of these programs 
should not be financed exclusively by 
payroll taxes. It should draw some 
support in future years from general 
budget sources.” 


Budget Message 


President Truman’s budget mes- 
Sage, sent to Congress on January 10, 
reflected the “compelling need for 
financial prudence by the Government 
at this time” that the Economic Re- 
port had emphasized. He also stressed 
the need for a comprehensive system 
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of social security, which would include 
a program of national health insur- 
ance. 

The President pointed out that the 
recommendations had had extended 
public discussion and that action is 
“long overdue. I am confident that 
the Congress will enact promptly the 
legislation needed to achieve an inte- 
grated, comprehensive system of so- 
cial insurance. In addition, I repeat 
my recommendation that the Con- 
gress give departmental status to the 
Federal Security Agency.” 

In discussing the items in the bud- 
get in the broad field of social wel- 
fare, health, and security, the Presi- 
dent spoke of the “basic pattern of 
activities” established in that fleld by 
the Federal Government in the last 15 
years, and went on to say: 

“Under the Social Security Act, the 
national policy contemplated that 
old-age and survivors insurance weuld 
be the primary Government measure 
affording economic protection to the 
needy aged and dependent children, 
and that unemployment compensa- 
tion would provide temporary assist- 
ance to the unemployed. Other types 
of social insurance were to be added 
later to provide more adequate protec- 
tion against major economic hazards 
of our society. Public assistance was 
designed as a backstop, a second line 
of defense, eventually to be replaced 
in large measure by social insurance 
benefits. We have not made progress 
toward this objective in the last dec- 
ade. Individual benefit payments 
under public assistance now are sub- 
stantially higher than under old-age 
and survivors insurance. They are 
more adequate, in many cases, than 
under unemployment insurance. 

“Three principal steps should be 
taken now to strengthen and complete 
the system of social insurance, and 
thereby to make our governmental 
programs consistent with the basic 
national policy in this field. 

“First, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance should be extended to nearly all 
the 25 million gainfully employed per- 
sons not now covered; the scale of 
benefits should be sharply raised; 
benefits should be provided for women 
at an earlier age; and higher part- 
time earnings should be permitted... 

“Second, disability insurance should 


be provided to protect against loss of 
earnings during illness or other tem- 
porary disability, and to assure con- 
tinuing annuities to workers who be- 
come permanently disabled and there- 
fore unable to earn a livelihood. 

“Third, a comprehensive national 
health program should be established, 
centering in a national. system of 
medical care insurance, accompa- 
nied by improved services and facili- 
ties for public health and medical 
care... 

“The needed legislation includes not 
only measures to establish adminis- 
trative procedures and authorize ben- 
efit payments, but also provisions for 
financing them. At present, workers 
and employers each contribute to the 
old-age and survivors insurance fund 
at a rate of 1 percent of the covered 
pay roll. Under present law, this 
rate will advance on January 1, 1956, 
to 1% percent each for employers 
and workers. The tax applies only to 
the first 3,000 dollars of earnings of 
each employee in any year, and earn- 
ings in excess of that amount are not 
counted in calculating the retirement 
benefits. My recommendations con- 
template raising the tax rate on pres- 
ently covered employment on July 1, 
1949, the date when increased benefits 
should be made available. In addi- 
tion, I propose that we raise the ceil- 
ing on taxable earnings, as well as 
extend the pay-roll tax to workers 
and employers not now covered. The 
addition of insurance coverage for 
medical care and disability benefits 
will also require some additions to the 
pay-roll tax rates in order that the 
whole social insurance system will 
continue to be substantially self-sup- 
porting. 

“The financial impact of these rec- 
ommendations is mainly in the trust 
accounts. For the fiscal year 1950, 
benefit payments and administrative 
expenses from the major trust ac- 
counts in the field of social welfare 
(other than unemployment insur- 
ance) are estimated at $1.3 billion un- 
der existing laws. Under the legisla- 
tion which I recommend, these pay- 
ments would be doubled. Apart from 
this new legislation, they would rise 
by more than $100 million above the 
total for the current fiscal year. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Unemployment Insurance: 


Recommendations of the Senate Advisory Council 


Recommendations for strengthening the unemployment 
insurance system were made by the Senate Advisory Council 
on Social Security in its fourth and final report, submitted 
to the Senate Finance Committee on December 28, 1948. 
The Bulletin presents from this report, as it did from the 


Council’s earlier reports, 


ITH its report on unemploy- 

ment insurance,’ presented to 

the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance on December 28, the Commit- 
tee’s Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity completed the study of the so- 
cial security programs for which it 
was established in September 1947. 
This fourth and final report contains 
the Council’s recommendations for 
improving the existing State-Federal 
system of unemployment insurance by 
extending coverage, removing some of 
the present barriers to more adequate 
benefit provisions and benefit financ- 
ing, making more rational the rela- 
tionship of the rate of contribution to 
the cyclical movements of business, 
improving the methods and financial 
basis of administration, and increas- 
ing employee and public participation 
in the program. In addition, five of 
the 17 members favored the establish- 
ment of a single national system of 
unemployment insurance. Four of 
the five, however, declared that they 
would support the majority recom- 
mendations for improving the State- 
Federal system if the Congress should 
decide against establishment of a na- 
tional program. 


The Council’s first report,’ sub- 
mitted on April 8, 1948, and summar- 
ized in the May issue of the BULLETIN, 
dealt with necessary and desirable 
changes in the present Federal pro- 
gram of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The second report,’ issued on 
May 5, recommended the establish- 
ment of an insurance system to cover 
the risks of income loss from per- 
manent. and total disability. With 
two members dissenting, the Council 





1S. Doc. 206, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
2S. Doc. 149, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
*S. Doc. 162, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
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the 
summary of recommendations. 


introductory section and 


recommended a national system, in- 
corporated in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. The third 
report,’ issued August 5, dealt with 
changes in public assistance. The 
proposals were based, the Council said, 
on the presupposition that the rec- 
ommendations on old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and permanent total 
disability insurance would be enacted 
into law. The third report, therefore, 
was intended to supplement the first 
two reports. The second and third 
reports were summarized in the Octo- 
ber issue of the BuLLETIN. 

The material that follows is taken 
verbatim from the introductory sec- 
tion of the report, in which the Coun- 
cil summarizes the proposals, devel- 
oped more fully in the main body of 
the report, for remedying the major 
deficiencies of the present program 
and also stresses the need for a broad 
educational program. 


Introduction and 
Summary 


Characteristics of State- 
Federal Unemployment 
Insurance 


During the long and deep depression 
of the 1930’s, the United States be- 
came acutely aware of the plight of 
millions of men and women who were 
unemployed through no fault of their 
own. Although up to that time, only 
one State had enacted an unemploy- 
ment insurance law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment took steps in 1935 to provide 
unemployment insurance at an early 
date for a large proportion of the in- 
dustrial and commercial labor force. 
The Social Security Act of 1935, how- 
ever, did not set up a single Federal 
system of unemployment insurance. 


*S. Doc, 204, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 





Rather, through a tax-offset device, 
it encouraged the States to establish 
their own systems conforming to a few 


| 
| 
! 


broad Federal standards. Within 2 


years the 48 States, the District of Co- | 


lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii had un- © 


employment insurance laws. 

The Federal Government levies a 3- 
percent tax on the pay rolls of em- 
ployers in business and industry who 
have eight or more employees. This 
tax can be offset—up to 90 percent— 
by contributions paid by employers 
under approved State laws. A State 
law can be approved only if the funds 
collected under it are deposited to the 
State’s account in a trust fund in the 


Federal Treasury to be used by the © 


State exclusively for the payment of 
unemployment insurance benefits. 
Furthermore, the benefits provided 
under the State law must be paid 





through public employment offices “or — 


such other agencies as the Federal 
Security Administrator may approve.” 
In general, no Federal standards have 
been established relating to such bene- 
fit rights as the amount or duration 
of benefits. One Federal standard re- 
lating to benefits, however, was set as 
a condition for tax offset; namely, 
that benefits under the State law shall 
not be denied to any otherwise eligible 


individual for refusing to accept new — 


work (1) if the position offered is 
vacant due directly to a labor dispute; 
(2) if the working conditions offered 
are substantially less favorable than 
those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality; or (3) if, as a condition 
of employment, the individual must 
join a company union or resign from 
or refrain from joining any bona fide 
labor organization. 

As an incentive to employment 
stabilization, employers were allowed 
credit against the Federal tax, not 
only for contributions actually paid, 
but also for contributions which were 
waived because the employer’s con- 
tribution rate was reduced by the 
State on the basis of his experience 
with unemployment “or other factors 
directly related to unemployment 
risk.” 


Social Security | 
| Bt 
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In addition to stimulating the en- 
actment of State unemployment in- 
surance laws, the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook to assure adequate 
Nation-wide provision for adminis- 
tering the program, by authorizing 
grants to States to meet the total cost 
necessary for proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of their laws. Although 
technically made from the general 
Federal Treasury, it is clear from the 
hearings and committee reports that 
these grants were thought of as being 
financed by the 0.3 percent of covered 
pay rolls which constitutes the in- 
come to the Federal Government 
from the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. These administrative grants 
were to enable, and also require, the 
States to use methods of administra- 
tion reasonably calculated to insure 
the full payment of benefits when due, 
to provide for fair hearings to those 
whose claims are denied, to make re- 
ports, and to cooperate effectively with 
public works agencies and the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. A State was 
not entitled to the grants if these con- 
ditions were not met or if, in the ad- 
ministration of the State law, benefits 
were denied in a substantial number 
of cases to individuals entitled there- 
to under the State law. Except for 
these very general Federal standards, 
each of the 51 systems has established 
its own eligibility requirements, bene- 
fit amounts and duration, waiting 
periods, disqualification rules, and 


_ administrative procedures. 


The Council has studied the pres- 
ent State-Federal arrangements, and 
the majority approves the basic prin- 
ciples of the system. In the opinion 


| of the majority (1) the State is the 


proper unit to determine the benefit 


' provisions which will meet the vary- 


ing conditions in different parts of the 
country; (2) State laws can assure 
more adequate benefits in highly in- 
dustrialized areas; and (3) the State- 
Federal program has shown over the 
past 10 years that it is capable of 
making progress. In most States the 
minimums, maximums, and average 
weekly payments have risen, dura- 
tions have increased, waiting periods 
have decreased, and coverage has 
broadened. 

Five members of the Council, how- 
ever, favor the establishment of a 
Single national system of unemploy- 
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ment insurance. In their opinion, 
unemployment is essentially a nation- 
al problem and is an inappropriate 
area for State operation. They point 
out that many workers move from 
State to State in their search for work 
and that labor markets cut across 
State lines. The maintenance of 51 
separate systems, each with its own 
reserve, is in their opinion actuarially 
unsound. They also feel that the 
effectiveness of the various State 
plans has been diminished by the 
growing restrictions on benefits and 
that the progressive changes in the 
benefit provisions of State laws have 
not kept pace with increasing wages 
and prices. Four of these members 
would join with the majority, how- 
ever, in the recommendations included 
in this report for the improvement of 
the State-Federal system should the 
Congress decide against the establish- 
ment of a national program. One 
member is not signing the recom- 
mendations of the Council since he 
disagrees with some of the most im- 
portant ones even under a continued 
State-Federal system. 


Deficiencies in the Present 
Program 


The dual nature of the State-Fed- 
eral plan for unemployment insur- 
ance has limited the scope of the 
Council’s work. Since the actual ad- 
ministration of unemployment bene- 
fits is the responsibility of 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii, it 
would have been impracticable for the 
Council to have made a detailed in- 
vestigation of administration in each 
jurisdiction. The Council, however, 
has studied the basic principles and 
operations of the State-Federal pro- 
gram and finds five major deficiencies. 

1. Inadequate coverage.—Only 
about 7 out of 10 employees are now 
covered by unemployment insurance. 

2. Benefit financing which operates 
as a barrier to liberalizing benefit pro- 
visions.—The present arrangements 
permit States to compete in establish- 
ing low contribution rates for em- 
ployers and therefore discourage the 
adoption of more adequate benefit 
provisions. 

3. Irrational relationship between 
the contribution rates and the cyclical 
movements of business.—The present 


arrangements tend to make the con- 
tribution rate fluctuate inversely with 
the volume of employment, declining 
when employment is high and when 
contributions to the unemployment 
compensation fund are easiest to 
make and increasing when employ- 
ment declines and when the burden 
of contributions is greatest. 

4. Administrative deficiencies.— 
Improvement is needed in methods of 
financing administrative costs, pro- 
visions for determining eligibility and 
benefit amount in interstate claims, 
procedures for developing interstate 
claims, and methods designed to in- 
sure prompt payments on all valid 
claims and to prevent payments on 
invalid claims. 

5. Lack of adequate employee and 
citizen participation in the pro- 
gram.—Workers now have less influ- 
ence on guiding the administration 
of the program and developing legis- 
lative policy than they should, and 
some employees, employers, and 
members of the general public tend 
to regard unemployment compensa- 
tion more as a hand-out than as so- 
cial insurance earned by employment, 
financed by contributions, and pay- 
able only to those who satisfy eligi- 
bility requirements. 

The Council has also made recom- 
mendations on other points, but has 
mainly proposed measures designed 
to remedy these major defects. The 
recommendations apply only to the 
continental United States, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. The Council, in its re- 
port on old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, proposed that a special commis- 
sion should be established to deter- 
mine the various types of social se- 
curity protection appropriate to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 


Guam, and other possessions of the 
United States. 


Recommendations for Im- 
provement of the Program 

A summary of the Council’s rec- 
ommendations follows: 

1. Employees of small firms.—The 
size-of-firm limitation on coverage in 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
should be removed, and employees of 
small firms should be protected under 
unemployment insurance just as they 
are now protected under old-age and 
survivors insurance. 
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2. Employees of nonprofit organi- 
zations.—The Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act should be broadened to in- 
clude employment by all nonprofit 
organizations, except that services 
performed by clergymen and mem- 
bers of religious orders should remain 
excluded. The exclusion of domestic 
workers in college clubs, fraternities, 
and sororities by the 1939 amend- 
ments to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act should be repealed so that 
these workers will again be protected 
under all State laws. 

3. Federal civilian employees.—Em- 
ployees of the Federal Government 
and its instrumentalities should re- 
ceive unemployment benefits through 
the State unemployment insurance 
agencies in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the State unemployment 
insurance laws. The States should be 
reimbursed for the amounts actually 
paid in benefits based on Federal em- 
ployment. If there is employment 
under both the State system and for 
the Federal Government during the 
base period, the wage credits should 
be combined and the States should be 
reimbursed in the proportion which 
the amount of Federal employment or 
wages in the base period bears to the 
total employment or wages in the base 
period. The special provisions for 
federally employed maritime workers 
should be extended until this recom- 
mendation for covering all Federal 
employees becomes effective. 

4. Members of the armed forces.— 
Members of the armed forces who do 
not come under the servicemen’s read- 
justment allowance program should 
be protected by unemployment insur- 
ance. 

5. Borderline agricultural work- 
ers.—To afford protection to certain 
workers excluded by the 1939 amend- 
ments to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, defining agricultural labor, 
coverage of that act should be ex- 
tended to services rendered in han- 
dling, packing, packaging, and other 
forms of processing agricultural and 
horticultural products, unless such 
services are performed for the owner 
or tenant of the farm on which the 
products are raised and he does not 
employ five or more persons in such 
activities in each of four calendar 
weeks during the year. Coverage 
should also be extended to services 
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now defined as agricultural labor by 
section 1607 (1) (3) of the Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. 

6. Inclusion of tips in the definition 
of wages.—The definition of wages 
contained in section 1607 (b) of the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
should be amended to specify that 
such wages shall include all tips or 
gratuities customarily received by an 
employee from a customer of an em- 
ployer. 

7. Contributory principle-——To ex- 
tend to unemployment insurance the 
contributory principle now recognized 
in old-age and survivors insurance, a 
Federal unemployment tax should be 
paid by employees as well as employ- 
ers. Employee contributions to a 
State unemployment insurance fund 
should be allowed to offset the Federal 
employee tax in the same manner as 
employer contributions are allowed to 
offset the Federal tax on employers. 
The employee tax would be collected 
by employers and paid by them when 
they pay their own unemployment tax. 

8. Maximum wage base.—To take 
account of increased wage levels and 
costs of living, and to provide the same 
wage base for contributions and bene- 
fits as that recommended for old-age 
and survivors insurance, the upper 
limit on earnings subject to the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax should be 
raised from $3,000 to $4,200. 

9. Minimum contribution rate.— 
The Federal unemployment tax should 
be 0.75 percent of covered wages pay- 
able by employers and 0.75 percent 
payable by employees. The taxpayer 
should be allowed to credit against the 
Federal tax the amount of contribu- 
tions paid into a State unemployment 
fund, but this credit should not ex- 
ceed 80 percent of the Federal tax. 
Since no additional credit against the 
Federal tax should be allowed for ex- 
perience rating, the States would, in 
effect, be required to establish a mini- 
mum rate of 0.6 percent on employers 
and 0.6 percent on employees. 

10. Loan fund.—The Federa! Gov- 
ernment should provide loans to a 
State for the payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits when a State 
is in danger of exhausting its reserves 
and covered unemployment in the 
State is heavy. The loan should be 
for a 5-year period and should carry 
interest at the average yield of all in- 


terest-bearing obligations of the Fed. 
eral Government. 

1l. Standards on experience rat- 
ing.—If a State has an experience. 
rating plan, the Federal act should re- 
quire that the plan provide: (1) q 
minimum employer contribution rate 
of 0.6 percent; (2) an employee rate 


no higher than the lowest rate payable 


by an employer in the State; and (3) 
a rate for newly covered and newly 
formed firms for the first 3 years under 
the program which does not exceed 
the average rate for all employers in 
the State. 

12. Combining wage credits earned 
in more than one State and processing 
interstate claims.—The Social Secu- 
rity Administration should be empow- 
ered to establish standard procedures 
for combining unemployment insur- 
ance wage credits earned in more than 
one State and for processing interstate 
claims. 
worked out in consultation with the 
administrators of the State programs 
and should provide for the combina- 
tion of wage credits not only when 
eligibility is affected but also when 
such combination would substantially 
affect benefit amount or duration. 
All States should be required to follow 
the prescribed procedures as a con- 
dition of receiving administrative 
grants. Similar procedures should be 
worked out, in cooperation with the 
Railroad Retirement Board, for com- 
bining wage credits earned under the 
State systems and under the railroad 
system. 

13. Financing administrative 
costs.—Income from the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act should be dedi- 
cated to unemployment insurance 
purposes. One-half of any surplus 
over expenses incurred in the collec- 
tion of the tax and the administration 
of unemployment insurance and the 
employment service should be appro- 
priated to the Federal loan fund, and 
one-half of the surplus should be pro- 
portionately assigned to the States 
for administration or benefit purposes. 
A contingency item should be added 
to the regular congressional appro 
priation for the administration of the 
employment security programs. The 
administrative standards in the Social 
Security Act should be applicable 


the expenditure of the surplus funds 
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as well as to expenditures of the funds 
originally appropriated. 

14. Clarification of Federal interest 
in the proper payment of claims.— 
The Social Security Act should be 
amended to clarify the interest of the 
Federal Government not only in the 
full payment of benefits when due, but 
also in the prevention of improper 
payments. 

15. Standards for disquelifica- 
tions—A Federal standard on dis- 
qualifications should be adopted pro- 
hibiting the States from (1) reducing 
or canceling benefit rights as the re- 
sult of disqualification except for 
fraud or misrepresentation, (2) dis- 
qualifying those who are discharged 
because of inability to do the work, 
and (3) postponing benefits for more 
than 6 weeks as the result of a dis- 
qualification except for fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

16. Study of supplementary plans.— 
The Congress should direct the Fed- 
eral Security Agency to study in detail 
the comparative merits in times of 
severe unemployment of (a) unem- 
ployment assistance, (b) extended 
unemployment insurance benefits, (c) 
work relief, (d) other income-main- 
tenance devices for the unemployed, 
including public works. This study 
should be conducted in consultation 
with the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and the State employ- 
ment security agencies, and should 
make specific proposals fot Federal 
Measures to provide economic secu- 
rity for those who are unemployed in 
a depression and are not adequately 
protected by unemployment insur- 
ance... 


Goal of Universal Coverage 

At present about 7 out of 10 jobs 
in American industry are covered by 
unemployment insurance laws. It 
would obviously be desirable, if prac- 
ticable, to have all jobs covered. In 
unemployment insurance, however, 
universal coverage would entail more 
difficult administrative problems than 
would be met in old-age and survivors 
insurance. The Council, therefore, 
does not recommend that the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act be extended 
now to include the two groups which 
would present the greatest adminis- 
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trative difficulty—farm workers and 
domestic workers—and, in view of 
constitutional limitations, the cover- 
age of employees of State and local 
governments will have to be left to the 
States.’ 

The Council favors the immediate 
extension of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to the areas of employ- 
ment that present no overwhelming 
administrative or legal difficulties— 
namely, to employment by small firms, 
by nonprofit organizations, by the 
Federal Government (both civil and 
military), and to certain borderline 
agricultural employments. Such ex- 
tension might increase coverage in an 
average week by over 7 million or to 
about 85 percent of the total number 
of individuals employed by others. 

In absolute terms, the number of 
individuals in employment covered by 
the State unemployment insurance 
laws has increased markedly in the 
past 10 years. This increase is shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Covered 

Workers 

(In millions) 

Til cisemmwessneniermidinmieeeiasae 19.9 
eg ne AE tin tet corte RATE Pee 21.4 
BORE ds oases dbucenaseeeawowkideade 23.1 
IGG Wsctneccieceinsecrmnm ie 26.8 
ee ee oe ee ee 29.3 
| IT REA TEE LN ME STE 30.8 
i eiacis dice gous covatnettabeepnedameaiaiietinan 30.0 
Wek tn eww si csdsuzeaeesnwte 28.4 
1966 24s. kes eee 30.2 
ee a 32.2 
pe CaS 32.6 


Much of this increase has resulted 
from the increase in the active labor 
force of the United States. In con- 
siderable measure, however, the in- 
crease also reflects changes in the 
size of firm covered by State laws. 
The original laws of 33 States limited 
coverage to commercial and industrial 
workers in firms with 8 or more em- 
ployees in at least 20 weeks in a cal- 
endar year. In 1948, 17 States covered 
employees in firms with 1 or more per- 
sons, although only 6 of the laws ap- 


‘Extension of compulsory coverage to 
workers engaged in the “proprietary” 
functions of government—as opposed to 
regular governmental functions—is, in all 
probability, constitutional. In a State- 
Federal program, however, the Council be- 
lieves that it would be better for States 
to provide for covering all governmental 
employees under one plan rather than, in 
effect, to force the coverage through Fed- 
eral law of those governmental workers 
engaged in “proprietary” activities. 


plied without restriction as to the 
number of workers, length of employ- 
ment, or size of pay roll; and only 22 
States still excluded from coverage 
employees of firms with less than 8 
persons. The laws of 29 States con- 
tain provisions which will automati- 
cally extend coverage to smaller firms 
to the extent that the Federal size- 
of-firm restriction is reduced. 

While progress has been made in 
extending coverage to smaller firms, 
maritime services represent the only 
type of work originally excluded to 
which coverage has been extended on 
a general scale. Effective July 1, 1946, 
Congress extended the Federal unem- 
ployment tax to services in private 
maritime employment and the States 
with maritime firms amended their 
laws accordingly. As early as 1944, 
a few States had already extended 
coverage to maritime workers follow- 
ing a Supreme Court decision that the 
Constitution did not prohibit such 
coverage under State laws. In addi- 
tion, the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944 provided recon- 
version benefits for federally employéd 
seamen. 

The Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act now excludes agricultural labor; 
domestic service in a private home; 
service of an individual for his son, 
daughter, or spouse, or of a minor 
child for a parent; services for Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments, or 
for foreign governments; services for 
nonprofit, religious, charitable, edu- 
cational, scientific, or humane organ- 
izations; casual labor not in the course 
of the employer’s business; and mis- 
cellaneous services such as services as 
a student nurse or interne, service for 
employees’ beneficial associations, do- 
mestic service for college clubs, and 
services for organizations exempt from 
Federal income tax if the remunera- 
tion is not more than $45 in a calendar 
quarter. Railroad employment, which 
was originally covered, is now under 
a separate Federal unemployment in- 
surance system. 

The occupational exclusions in 
State laws are in most cases the same 
as those in the Federal act, but sev- 
eral States have provided for broader 
coverage. New York from the outset 
has covered domestic workers in a 
home with four or more domestics, 
and in 1947 New York provided pro- 
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tection for State employees. Wiscon- 
sin has covered some State and local 
government employees from the be- 
ginning. Hawaii in 1945 and Ten- 
nessee in 1947 extended coverage to 
nonprofit organizations, excluding 
ministers, members of religious orders, 
and, in Tennessee, executives and 
members of the teaching staffs of edu- 
cational institutions. A few addition- 
al States cover some employment by 
nonprofit organizations. Many States 
have contemplated coverage extension 
and would automatically cover addi- 
tional occupations if and when the 
Federal act is extended. 

In an average week during the year 
ended June 30, 1948, the total labor 
force contained 62 million persons, of 
whom 2.1 million were unemployed 
and 59.9 million were employed. The 
employed labor force comprised 12.8 
million self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers and 47.1 million 
employees. About 70 percent of the 
employees, or 32.9 million of the 47.1 
million, were covered by some unem- 
ployment insurance program. About 
14.2 million employees, or 30 percent 
of those employed by others, were in 
employments which carried no form 
of unemployment insurance protec- 
tion ...° 

Some involuntarily unemployed 
persons will probably continue to be 
outside the scope of unemployment 
insurance even if ‘“‘universal coverage” 
is achieved. Those seeking jobs for 
the first time or after a long absence 
from the labor market form one such 
group. Another is made up of those 
who are intermittently in and out of 
the labor market, but never in for very 
extended periods. Persons formerly 
dependent on self-employment but 
now, for one reason or another, seek- 
ing work as employees are a third 
group. It is probably not feasible to 
cover the self-employed against the 
risk of losing their self-employment, 
for it would be extremely difficult to 
determine when a self-employed per- 


*Data on labor force, unemployed and 
total employed, from Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; 
employment covered by unemployment 
insurance, estimated by the Bureau of 
Employment Security; employment not 
covered by unemployment insurance, from 
Bureau of the Census, adjusted by Bureaus 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and 
Employment Security. 
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son becomes unemployed. If his 
business declined gradually, it would 
be almost impossible to determine at 
what point he actually became avail- 
able for employment by another. A 
further difficult problem would be to 
determine whether his unemployment 
was involuntary or merely the result 
of his decision to give up his business. 

The Council’s goal for coverage in 
unemployment insurance is the pro- 
tection of all persons who work for 
others and have a recent record of 
depending on wages for a significant 
part of their support. This goal must 
be obtained gradually. The Council 
believes that the Federal Government 
cannot reasonably require the States 
to cover all workers immediately. 
The Council hopes, however, that 
some of the States will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to assume 
leadership in extending coverage to 
domestic workers in private homes 
and to a larger part of farm employ- 
ment than we believe should be cov- 
ered immediately under the Federal 
act. The State-Federal program per- 
mits States wishing to make progres- 
sive changes in the program to take 
such steps before other States are 
willing to do so. 

If the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system is extended to virtually 
all who work, as recommended by the 
Council in an earlier report, the re- 
sulting experience should be available 
for solution of the reporting problems 
connected with the extension of unem- 
ployment insurance to agricultural 
and domestic workers. The Council 
believes that this experience should be 
made available to the States and that 
the wage reports obtained under old- 
age and survivors insurance should be 
offered to the States on a cost basis. 


Benefit Financing Designed To 
Encourage the Adoption of 
Adequate Benefit Provisions 


The Council believes that liberali- 
zation of the benefit, duration, and 
eligibility conditions in the State laws 
is generally needed. Unemployment 
insurance payments should be as high 
a proportion of wage loss caused by 
unemployment as is practicable with- 
out inducing people to prefer idleness 
to work. The higher the ratio of un- 
employment benefits to wage loss 
caused by unemployment, the more 


effectively unemployment insurance 
limits the tendency for the reduced 
purchasing power of unemployed per- 
sons to create more unemployment. 
Liberalization of unemployment com- 
pensation should take the form of (1) 
more liberal eligibility requirements; 
(2) higher benefits in relation to 
wages; and (3) longer duration of 
benefit payments. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in the last 12 years in liberaliz- 
ing benefit provisions in the State 
laws. Today, for example, 40 States 
pay benefits for 20 weeks or more, 
while in 1937 there were only 5 States 
which provided for duration of 20 
weeks or more; in 1948 there are 41 
States which pay a maximum weekly 
benefit of $20 or more, while in 1937 
there were no such States. To some 
extent these gains have been limited 
by stricter eligibility requirements 
and, despite the progress made in 
liberalizing unemployment insurance 
programs, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 27 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries in 1948 exhausted their bene- 
fit rights while still unemployed. 
Benefit amounts are generally still 
too low in relation to wages. Satis- 
factory estimates of the fraction of 
wage loss caused by the unemploy- 
ment of covered workers that is com- 
pensated by unemployment benefits 
are not available, but rough calcula- 
tions indicate that it is probably not 
more than 25 percent. As a result, 
unemployment compensation today 
has very limited value in checking the 
cumulative increase of unemploy- 
ment. 

One way of encouraging liberaliza- 
tion of unemployment compensation 
would be to impose Federal stand- 
ards for eligibility, duration, and 
benefit amount. The Council has 
carefully considered such standards 
and has decided not to recommend 
them. Such an approach seems to 
the majority of the Council to be 
unduly complicated as well as inap- 
propriate in a State-Federal system. 
The Council believes that the best 
way to encourage the liberalization 
of unemployment compensation is to 
remove, or at least greatly diminish, 
the incentive which States now have 
to reduce their unemployment insur- 
ance contribution rates. 

The Federal Unemployment Tax 


Social Security 
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Act was passed, in part, to equalize 
the tax burden on employers regard- 
less of the State in which they did 
business. Before the Federal tax was 
imposed, State legislatures were re- 
luctant to establish unemployment 
compensation systems because of the 
fear of placing local employers at a 
disadvantage in competing with em- 
ployers in States which did not re- 
quire unemployment contributions. 

The objective of eliminating inter- 
state competition has been only par- 
tially realized, and a strong incen- 
tive to reduction of contribution rates 
remains. Since the Federal tax rate 
of 3 percent may be offset up to 90 
percent not only by actual payments 
to a State unemployment insurance 
system, but also by credits for expe- 
rience rating, the tax burden on em- 
ployers is allowed to vary consider- 
ably from State to State. 

All States now have some form of 
experience rating. This fact, how- 
ever, does not necessarily reflect their 
belief in the efficacy of experience 
rating as a device for inducing em- 
ployers to regularize employment. 
Under the Federal act, experience 
rating is the only way that State 
contribution rates can be reduced 
below 2.7 percent (90 percent of 3 
percent), and since in al' likelihood 
no State would need such a high rate 
even for a greatly liberalized benefit 
system, the States have adopted ex- 
perience rating as a rate-reduction 
device. 

Unfortunately, the present law 
places no floor under rate reduction 
through experience rating. The con- 
tribution rate may be set at zero for 
a large group of employers, and the 
average for the whole State may drop 
to very low levels. In the year 1948, 
15 States had average rates of 1 per- 
cent or less. While the Federal law 
set rates higher than now seem nec- 
essary, many States have gone to the 
other extreme and are collecting con- 
tributions which in all probability are 
considerably below the average rate 
necessary to finance an adequate sys- 
tem of benefits over the next 10 years, 
even if their existing reserves in the 
unemployment trust fund are utilized 
extensively. Now, in a period of full 
employment, rates should certainly 
be at least as high as the average rate 
which will be needed over the next 
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10 years. Employers can now afford 
to pay higher rates and, on general 
economic grounds, rates should not 
be stepped up when unemployment is 
on the increase. 

The Council is concerned that, un- 
der present arrangements, contribu- 
tion rates will tend to become inade- 
quate in more and more States. Em- 
ployers are, of course, interested in 
rate reductions, and, since they pay 
the full cost of the present system, 
their wishes have considerable weight 
with legislatures and the public. Un- 
der present conditions, any proposal 
for more liberal benefits must be 
weighed against the cost to the em- 
ployer and his tax position in rela- 
tion to employers in other States. 

The Council proposes two remedies 
for this situation: (1) The equal 
sharing of costs by employer and em- 
ployee, and (2) the imposition of a 
Federal minimum for the State con- 
tribution rate, so that the rate will 
not be allowed to fall below a point 
which will be sufficient to pay ade- 
quate benefits in the great majority of 
States. 

The Council believes that the pro- 
posed minimum rate, greatly reducing 
interstate competition for rate reduc- 
tion and providing adequate funds 
for the majority of State systems, 
would result in considerable liberali- 
zation of benefit provisions. 

Under such a plan there would no 
longer be strong inducements for a 
State to keep benefits below a rea- 
sonable amount. Low benefits would 
not hold out the possibility of lower 
contributions as they do now, but 
would merely result in an accumula- 
tion of ever larger reserves. 


Developing a More Rational 
Relationship Between Contri- 
bution Rates and Cyclical 
Movements of Business 


A minimum contribution rate would 
also go far toward promoting a more 
rational relationship between the rate 
of contribution and the cyclical move- 
ments of business. In most States, 
experience rating, at least as prac- 
ticed thus far, means that a favorable 
period of employment reduces the 
ratio of the employer’s contributions 
to his pay rolls, while an unfavorable 
period of employment increases this 
ratio. Some types of experience rat- 


ing create a closer relationship than 
others between recent changes in the 
volume of employment and the con- 
tribution rate, but all types—in 
greater or lesser degree—tend to vary 
the contribution rate inversely with 
the volume of employment. 

The tendency for the rate of unem- 
ployment contributions to rise as em- 
ployment decreases can have serious 
consequences for the economy. For 
example, today when employment is 
high and the demand for goods ur- 
gent, many employers are paying con- 
tributions at a lower rate than they 
can expect to pay, on an average, over 
a period of years. If business and em- 
ployment were to decline and if un- 
employment were to rise, these 
employers would have to contribute at 
higher rates, at the very time when 
prices were falling, when business 
profits were diminishing, and when 
business concerns were having in- 
creasing difficulty in meeting their 
obligations. 

Under the Council’s proposal for a 
minimum contribution rate, this ten- 
dency would be substantially reduced 
in States which retain experience 
rating. The minimum rate would 
reduce the possible range by requiring 
States to charge more than they 
might otherwise charge in periods of 
full employment, thus reducing their 
need to raise rates in periods of in- 
creasing unemployment. In the ma- 
jority of States, the minimum rates 
will be sufficient for an adequate sys- 
tem of benefits and presumably would 
be the rate charged all employers and 
employees at all times. 

The Council believes that it would 
be quite unfortunate if a rise in unem- 
ployment were to result in increasing 
the contribution rate when markets 
are falling. The Council has there- 
fore proposed, in addition, a Federal 
loan fund, so that, if mecessary, a 
State may borrow rather than in- 
crease the contribution rates while 
unemployment is rising. The Fed- 
eral loan fund would make it possible 
for States to pay more liberal benefits 
with a given contribution rate, but 
neither the loan fund nor the Federal 
minimum rate would relieve a State 
from considering solvency problems 
in the light of its own contribution 
rate, reserve funds, and unemploy- 
ment experience. 
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Setting the Minimum Contri- 
bution Rate 


The Council has proposed a Federal 
tax rate of 0.75 percent of covered 
wages payable by employers and 0.75 
percent payable by employees, with 
a credit up to 80 percent for contribu- 
tions paid into a State unemployment 
fund. This proposal would result in 
a minimum State contribution at the 
combined rate of 1.2 percent. 

Appendix A [carried in the full re- 
port] discusses in detail the method 
of arriving at this minimum rate. In 
general, it was necessary to assume 
certain illustrative benefit plans as 
“adequate” and then to estimate the 
cost. of such plans in the various 
States. These costs were estimated 
under two widely differing hypotheti- 
cal sets of economic conditions for the 
next 10 years, and the actual cost was 
assumed to fall within the resulting 
range. 

The Council emphasizes the diffi- 
culties of estimating the costs of un- 
employment insurance. No one can 
predict with assurance the pattern of 
employment and unemployment over 
even as brief a period as the next 10 
years. Unemployment insurance has 
certain self-limiting factors, however, 
which reduce the effect of large-scale 
unemployment on costs. The pro- 
gram, in the first place, is not de- 
signed to compensate for long-term 
unemployment, and the eligibility re- 
quirements also serve to reduce the 
liability of the system during a de- 
pression. We believe, therefore, in 
spite of the uncertainty of the eco- 
nomic assumptions, that our esti- 
mates provide a sufficient basis for 
establishing minimum rates on a na- 
tional basis. 

A minimum rate which will ade- 
quately finance a given level of ben- 
efits in some States is bound to be too 
low in others, while some States will 
be able to finance more liberal ben- 
efits at the same rate. In selecting 
@ minimum rate to recommend, 
therefore, the Council had to decide 
whether to recommend (1) a rate that 
would be high enough to finance an 
“adequate” system of benefits in all 
States but would be higher than nec- 
essary in most, (2) a rate that would 
be just sufficient to supply an ade- 
quate level of benefits in the States 
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with the lowest costs but would be too 
low for most States, or (3) a rate that 
falls between these two extremes and 
is about right for the majority of 
States. 

The Council has decided in favor of 
the third of these approaches; it is 
therefore necessary to emphasize that 
the rate should be thought of strictly 
as a minimum rate and that several 
States will need to charge higher 
rates to support an adequate system 
of benefits. With a combined con- 
tribution rate of 1.2 percent, accord- 
ing to our estimates based on past 
benefit experience, from 31 to 36 
States would be able to pay benefits 
which are somewhat more liberal 
than the existing average level of 
benefits, and would stil! have ade- 
quate or more than adequate reserves. 
Five States would undoubtedly have 
to charge more than the minimum 
rate to support a benefit structure that 
could be cOnsidered adequate, and the 
past benefit experience of three others 
indicates that their costs are so low 
that their reserves would rise under 
assumptions even more pessimistic 
than 2 to 10 million unemployed. Be- 
tween these two extremes are seven 
high-cost States that might have to 
charge more than the minimum rate 
if they are to offer benefits equiva- 
lent to those assumed in these esti- 
mates and five to nine States with 
high reserves and relatively low costs 
that probably would be able to pay 
benefits in excess of those assumed 
in the estimates and still maintain 
their reserves more or less intact. 

In recommending a combined mini- 
mum contribution rate of 1.2 percent, 
the Council has assumed that in 
meeting benefit costs most States 
during the next 10 years will utilize 
@ portion of their currently large re- 
serves as well as contributions. 


Promoting Greater Employee 
and Citizen Participation 


The Council is impressed by evi- 
dence that, in general, the workers 
covered by unemployment insurance 
laws lack an adequate sense of par- 
ticipating in the-programs. Their 
failure to concern themselves with 
unemployment insurance may in part 
be the cause of the unduly strict eli- 
gibility requirements and disqualifi- 
cation provisions in some States. The 


Council finds several reasons for this 
lack of a sense of participation. One 
is probably the fact that the volume 
of unemployment during the last 
few years has been very small and 
jobs heve usually been easy to obtain. 
Another is the fact that since the pay- 
roll contribution is paid solely by the 
employer, the employee does not have 
the sense of making a direct contribu- 
tion each week to his protection 
against unemployment. 

The Council believes that it is vi- 
tally important to have both em- 
ployees and managements take a 
lively interest in the system of unem- 
ployment compensation and feel 
keenly concerned about providing the 
best possible administration and ade- 
quate benefits. Only keen interest on 
the part of the covered employees 
and managements will keep the un- 
employment compensation system 
adjusted to changing conditions, and 
will assure the best possible admin- 
istration. To this end, the Council 
proposes that employees contribute 
as they do for old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

The Council also recommends that 
advisory councils composed of rep- 
resentatives of management, em- 
ployees, and the general public be es- 
tablished and encouraged to assume 
an active role in advising on the for- 
mulation of legislative and adminis- 
trative policy. The Council believes 
that these three groups must be kept 
fully informed and abreast of current 
developments and that advisory 
councils provide one way of accom- 
plishing that purpose. 

A Federal Advisory Council on Em- 
ployment Security has recently been 
established. Forty-five States pro- 
vide for State-wide councils with 
equal representation of labor and 
management groups and all but one 
provide for one or more public mem- 
bers. In 41 States these councils are 
mandatory and in four permissive; in 
over half of these States, the admin- 
istrative agency appoints the coun- 
cils; in less than half, the governor; 
and in three, the governor on the 
recommendation of the State agency. 
In several States, such as New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Utah, the councils 
have met frequently and played an 
important role, but in some others 
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they are inactive. State advisory 
councils on employment security 
should be encouraged to assume an 
active role in the program. 


Promoting Improved 
Administration 


Efficient and equitable administra- 
tion is of the utmost importance in 
unemployment insurance, since a 
large number of administrative de- 
cisions must be made continually and 
rapidly to determine if a person is 
eligible for benefits. The need for 
high quality in administration is 
most apparent in those aspects of the 
program which involve the determi- 
nation of current eligibility for bene- 
fits and direct contact with claimants. 
In these aspects of the program, effi- 
cient procedures for claims taking, 
interviewing, and reconsidering 
claims and appeals are essential to 
adequate fact finding and correct de- 
termination of rights to benefits, a 
determination that assures both full 
and prompt payment of benefits to 
claimants entitled to them and denial 
of benefits to those who are not eli- 
gible. 

The Council recognizes that respon- 
sibility for the fair and efficient ad- 
ministration of the unemployment in- 
surance programs is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of each State. The qual- 
ity of edministration will necessarily 
depend in large part on the caliber of 
the personnel selected to do the State 
job. There can be no substitute for 
a career service with high standards of 
job performance and careful training 
for the complicated task of adminis- 
tering unemployment insurance. The 
Federal Government, however, has an 
important role in administration in 
enforcing minimum standards and in 
providing administrative funds. 

There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that the funds supplied for 
administration in the past have not 
been sufficient to support the most effi- 
cient kind of administration. The 
Council believes further that the pres- 
ent arrangements for financing the 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance are unduly rigid and do not 
give the State agencies sufficient op- 
portunity to experiment in improving 
administration. The Council. there- 
fore recommends changes in the 
methods of financing administration 
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which will provide additional funds 
for State administration of unem- 
ployment insurance. These funds 
would enable some States to pioneer in 
administration and do more than the 
minimum which the Federal Govern- 
ment is willing to approve as necessary 
for all States. The purpose can be 
accomplished by providing that some 
funds which could be used for admin- 
istration be automatically assigned to 
the States. Because of great varia- 
tion in work loads depending on the 
level of unemployment, a large con- 
tingency fund should be authorized 
in addition to the regular appropria- 
tions to the States and the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

Although the Federal law provides 
specific authority for requiring “such 
methods of administration as are rea- 
sonably calculated to insure the full 
payment of compensation when due,” 
equally specific authority is not given 
to require methods that will prevent 
improper payments. The Council has 
proposed that this situation be cor- 
rected. 

The Federal Government has a par- 
ticular responsibility for the protec- 
tion of employees who move from 
State to State. In both war and 
peace, it is important that people 
should be free to move and that those 
who move should not be discriminated 
against either in regard to their bene- 
fit rights or their right to prompt pay- 
ment. The Council proposes the es- 
tablishment of Federal provisions to 
assure the coordination of the indi- 
vidual State laws in such cases. 


Disqualifications 


The Council believes that the Fed- 
eral interest requires the establish- 
ment of a standard on disqualification 
provisions. In 22 States employees 
who are disqualified not only are de- 
nied benefits for unemployment im- 
mediately resulting from the volun- 
tary quit, refusal of suitable work, or 
discharge for misconduct, but also lose 
accumulated benefit rights which 
would otherwise be available to them 
if they are subsequently employed and 
suffer a second spell of unemployment. 
The Council can see no justification 
for these punitive provisions in a so- 
cial insurance program and recom- 
mends that they be prohibited. Fed- 


eral action is apparently needed to 
correct this situation, since the num- 
ber of States with such provisions has 
been increasing. In 1937,seven States 
reduced or canceled benefit rights for 
causes other than fraud or misrepre- 
sentation; in 1940, 12; and in 1948, 22. 

The Council also believes that the 
postponement of benefits as the ro- 
sult of a disqualification should be for 
a limited period only and recommends 
a period of 6 weeks as the maximum. 
This is probably the longest period 
during which it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that the original disqualifying 
act continues to be the main cause of 
unemployment. The Federal stand- 
ard should also prohibit interpreta- 
tions of “misconduct” which. tend to- 
ward making inability to do the work 
a basis for a finding of misconduct. 


Study of Supplementary 
Plans 


The State-Federal system of unem- 
ployment insurance should pay bene- 
fits of sufficient duration to permit 
most covered workers in norma! times 
to find suitable employment before 
their benefit rights are exhausted. 
Furthermore, the Council has recom- 
mended that the State-Federal pub- 
lic assistance program be strength- 
ened to meet more adequately the 
needs of unemployed workers ineligi- 
ble for insurance benefits or with in- 
adequate insurance rights." 

These dual provisions for the unem- 
ployed through the State-Federal pro- 
grams would suffice, the Council be- 
lieves, unless the country is again 
plunged into a period of severe eco- 
nomic distress. In that event, addi- 
tional Federal action would clearly be 
needed for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. A depression has an uneven 
impact upon different cities and re- 
gions, and many States and localities 
are not capable of meeting the greatly 
increased expenditures necessitated . 
by mass unemployment. In such a 
period only the Federal Government 
has sufficient credit and sufficiently 
broad eventual tax resources to meet 
the full need. 


7 Recommendation 2 in the public as- 
sistance report provides for Federal grants 
for “general assistance.” Public Assist- 
ance, A Report to the Senate Committee 
on Finance (S. Doc. 204, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess.). 
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The Council has not been able to 
make a thorough study of the aiter- 
native lines of action open to the Fed- 
eral Government for providing in- 
come maintenance for the unem- 
ployed in such a situation and has 
therefore made no specific recom- 
mendations on this point. We rec- 
ommend, however, that the Congress 
should direct the Federal Security 
Agency to study in consultation with 
other interésted agencies various 
methods for providing income security 
for workers who do not have private 
or public employment and to make 
specific proposals for putting the best 
methods into effect. 


Temporary Disability 
Insurance 

The Council has also been unable 
to devote the time necessary for mak- 
ing policy decisions in the field of 
temporary disability. We have in- 
cluded in this report, however, a sec- 
tion which discusses the need for 
protection against wage loss due to 
illness and the methods that have 
been suggested by various groups to 
provide this protection. 


Importance of a Broad 
Informational Program 

No social security program can be 
effective unless those who are entitled 


to participate know their rights ang 
obligations. A program of public 
information is particularly important 
in unemployment insurance. In this 
program, with its necessarily some. 
what complicated provisions, it is of 
great importance that all claimants 
and workers understand the principles 
of the program and the specific pro. 


visions of law. We believe that much | 
remains to be done to develop an in. | 


formed public through informationa} 
programs. The addition of an em- 
ployee contribution and the greater 
use of advisory councils will also con- 
tribute to this end. 





PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 11) 


“The total of budget expenditures 
for social welfare, health, and security 
also is expected to rise in the fiscal 
year 1950, to nearly $2,358 million, ex- 
clusive of expenditures from trust ac- 
counts. The increase over the fiscal 
year 1949 is $394 million, of which $147 
million is in transfers to the railroad 
retirement trust account and $86 mil- 
lion is for increased grants to the 
States for public assistance under 
present Federal law. Most of the re- 
mainder of the increase is divided be- 
tween present programs for the pro- 
motion of public health and proposed 
new legislation for medical care in- 
surance and public assistance. 

“Excluding trust account transac- 
tions, new appropriations requested 
for social welfare, health, and security 
for the fiscal year 1950 are estimated 
at $2,271 million. In addition, $92 
million of new contract authority will 
be needed, making a total of $2,363 
million of new obligational authority 
for these programs. This does not in- 
clude $40 million of appropriations 
. hecessary to liquidate contract au- 
thority made available in prior years, 
mainly for hospital construction 
grants. Of the new appropriations in 
budget accounts, $84 million is for 
proposed legislation. All the rest is 
for programs under present laws. 

“Public assistance to the aged and 
other special groups.—The public as- 
sistance programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are all carried on in cooper- 
ation with the States, and the expend- 
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itures are almost entirely in the form 
of grants to State governments. 

“By far the largest amounts are for 
assistance to the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children, for which Federal 
Government expenditures under pres- 
ent laws are estimated at $1,064 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1950. Each 
State determines its own scale of ben- 
efits to individuals in these public as- 
sistance categories, and the Federal 
Government reimburses the States 
for from 50 to 75 percent of the pay- 
ments in each case, up to maximum 
individual benefit rates specified in the 
Federal law. The level of these 
matching payments was raised by ac- 
tion of the last Congress. 

“Because of this grant arrangement, 
the amount of Federa! expenditure 
for public assistance in any one year 
is not directly subject to Federal budg- 
etary control, but is determined by the 
action of the several States in fixing 
benefit rates and approving individual 
claims for assistance. The _ total 
amount of Federal expenditures has 
steadily increased as the rising cost 
of living has compelled the States to 
give more assistance and the number 
of needy aged persons in our popula- 
tion has continued to rise. This in- 
crease in public assistance expendi- 
tures would be slower, and should ul- 
timately be reversed, if other contrib- 
utory insurance are made adequate 
to carry most of the load. 

“The Budget includes $65 million as 
the tentative estimate of first-year ex- 
penditure under proposed legislation 
to improve the present public assist- 
ance system and to help cover State 
relief payments to persons not now eli- 


gible for assistance from Federal 
grants... 

“Placement services and unemploy- 
ment compensation administration,— 
Public employment services and ad- 
ministration of unemployment insur- 


ance will require approximately $150 | 


million or about 80 percent of all ex- 
penditures for labor programs. Ex- 
cept for $11 million for the railroad 
unemployment insurance program, 
these funds are expended principally 
through grants to States. 

“Provision has been made, in the 
reserve for contingencies, for any 
added cost which may arise because of 
future statutory increases in State 
salary rates or because of unexpected 
increases in State workload. 

“Trust accounts.—Total unemploy- 
ment benefit payments are rising 
above the 1948 level, in large part be- 
cause of increased labor turn-over, the 
return of prewar seasonal patterns 
and because many insured workers 
have exhausted their claims to vet- 
erans’ unemployment allowances from 
the Federal Government and collect 
State benefits when unemployed 
Growth of the labor force and liber- 
alization of State laws are also factors. 
Receipts are below the 1948 level be- 
cause of changes in the law relating 
to railroad unemployment. 

“My proposal to strengthen the un- 
employment compensation system 
contemplates that coverage will be ex- 
tended to workers in small establish- 


ments, Federal employees, and other 


workers not now insured. It contem- 
plates that in some States the levd 
of benefits will be raised and theif 
duration extended.” 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


State and Local Ex- 
penditures for Assist- 
ance in Relation to 
Income Payments 


In 1947, income payments to indi- 
yiduals reached an all-time peak of 
almost $190 billion, yet public assist- 
ance expenditures continued to grow 
in spite of this unprecedented prosper- 
ity. Expenditures from State and 
local funds for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind also rose to a peak of $720 mil- 
lion. With general assistance pay- 
ments included, such expenditures 
amounted to approximately $903 mil- 
lion. 

A combination of several factors 
gave rise to this seemingly anomalous 
situation. In the first place, most wel- 
fare agencies continued to adjust as- 
sistance payments upward in 1947 in 
an attempt to keep pace with the 
steady postwar rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, particularly in the cost of food 
and clothing. Moreover, many per- 
sons with formerly adequate resources 
found themselves needing assistance 
as a result of the general rise in prices. 
Most States, also, were in a relatively 
strong fiscal position during 1947. 
This factor, in conjunction with the 
liberalized Federal public assistance 
matching provisions, which became 
effective in October 1946, permitted 
broader recognition of need that may 
have existed for some time, particu- 
larly in the low-income States. In 
addition, the changed composition of 
the population in recent years—the 
increase in the proportion of aged 
persons and of children in the total 
population—brought a rise in the need 
for assistance. 

As a result of these various factors, 
all but three States (Maine, South 
Dakota, and Washington) spent more 
from State and local funds for assist- 
ance in 1947 than in the preceding 
year. However, in only 28 States did 
these amounts comprise a larger pro- 
portion of income payments than in 
1946. In four States there was no 

Represents expenditures for the fiscal 


year 1947-48 in the 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. See footnote 1, table 1. 
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change in the ratio of assistance ex- 
penditures to income payments, while 
in the remaining 17 States the funds 
used for the support of the assistance 
programs represented a smaller pro- 
portion of income payments in 1947 
than in the preceding year. 


Assistance expenditures from State 
and local funds increased nationally 
18.8 percent from 1946 to 1947. The 


percentage changes for the individual 
States varied widely from this na- 
tional average, ranging from a de- 
crease of about 5 percent in South 
Dakota to an increase of almost two- 
thirds in Colorado. Twenty-one 
States raised their assistance expendi- 
tures more than 20 percent; 10 other 
States, between 10 and 20 percent. In 
general, the low-income States in- 
creased their assistance expenditures 
to a greater extent than did the Nation 
as a whole, 


Table 1.—Percentage change in income payments and in State and local 
expenditures for public assistance payments from 1946 to 1947 and State 
and local expenditures for assistance as a percent of income payments, 









































1946 and 1947, State! 
| Percentage change, State and local expenditures for 
1946 to 1947 assistance 
State | State and Percent of income payments 
| Income — 
| payments | pepaiaayes Percentage 
| assistance 1946 1947 a8 
, eRe Rea aaa Sabie ooh Ste +10. 8 | +18.8 0. 44 0. 48 +9 
Alabama. -. So hed pilates clan died +13. 5 | +26. 7 . 28 31 +11 
SIMEBG.. < tb badevcsctsnencvevctibtinwsevsigl +14.3 | +5.1 - 69 63 —9 
FE I ee | +1.8 | +24.1 . 33 40 +21 
COIL. Caldas eccthuvndoncidcmenmaneeien +6.3 | +29. 9 . 52 . 63 +21 
CH. hn db da ccccbancedbevuiincnueusenel +21.2 +64. 6 1.20 1.63 +36 
ES ape +14. 2 +11.3 | . 26 .25 —4 
ROE B00)... sa cenbinsinrendcainondlel +10.1 +26. 6 | .13 15 +35 
eo ee ae eee +3.2 +7.8 10 .10 0 
i, ES ON eR | +4. 4 +30. 4 . 8 . 60 +25 
RE BP RS BP eR eee +9.8 +18.9 27 | .2 +7 
ck dagncqnssqchaniianscticdaiiin. ake +13. 8 +6.0 . 64 . 59 —8 
Ss 0.0 ddsdacocecinbesssnudertldbes | +12.7 +9.8 45 .44 -2 
| ae eae | +12. 2 +8. 5 . 26 . 26 0 
RR St he SN ee } +.5 +-24.9 .42 . 52 +24 
BE, code botodac-chenecvcuscdubdllinscdaeet } +26. 0 | +27.3 . 52 .B +2 
|. EST een rem 7 YT +8. 8 +21.0 .24 . 2% 8 
SIR... db 2 sds cco cesnsianecttaibantbet +11.5 | +7.3 .51 49 —4 
Maine do hthcdvecsevivbicnecddedaineahatl +9.0 | -.9 .55 0 -9 
Pn Side ccctcetecasvcscuuceseqhived +7.6 +9.5 a} .3B 0 
SERIE od 20 ccnccunsecusunsampleaeacs +6. 2 +19.8 . 66 75 +14 
) EA SP RO ap a? +16. 1 +17. 2 . 52 . 58 +2 
NS ud a. cdnngseudbnginnnchctghnebee ctl } +10. 5 +28. 2 . 52 . 60 +15 
DARED. 65 0400 - conven csvescucssinbeti~ecces | +15. 0 +1.9 . 30 . 26 —13 
ES chs NiO stin nn dns0esasenenseinchhnanies +6.8 +8.6 . 62 . 63 +2 
pe ee eee +19.9 +14.9 . 48 . 46 —4 
EE EE ee eee ee +7.5 | +2.4 . 52 . 50 -4 
PO. du Thad on sncuenngs bagmbesanmannitn’ +7.1 | +21.5 25 23 +12 
OG PIII... cde atbdnns cipeccndesdunt +11.9 | +20. 5 .8 . 46 +7 
pS Se Se ewe +8. 2 +23. 6 16 18 +13 
gg SO a +17.1 +27.3 . 56 61 +9 
PE Bn. cen odsihnncnkeibiiondinites ntl +10.1 +30.8 .41 | .49 +20 
North Carolina... +8. 8 +24.1 115 | ‘17 +13 
North Dakota +43. 2 +7.2 49 .37 —24 
Ohio. _. <a RL OP Ss +12.3 +21.1 . 38 .40 +5 
Oklahoma +12.0 +5.6 1.41 1,33 —6 
Oregon - - - +10. 4 | +3.6 . 60 . 56 -—7 
Pennsylvania. +13. 5 | +.0 4 42 -5 
Rhode Island +11.5 +28. 8 41 .48 +17 
South Carolina +7.8 +15.0 27 .29 +7 
South Dakota +17.3 —4.8 | .42 . 34 —19 
Tennessee . +10. 6 +39.8 24 | . 30 +25 
Texas +15. 8 +19. 6 8 | 44 +2 
Utah +11. 1 +1.5 | 90 | . 83 -8 
VARIN so os 0.56. w0 « aigninigisegitinp es ARM +12. 5 +16.3 | 31 | .32 = 
Virginia. +-7.0 +2. 8 | 10 | eu +10 
Washington +5.3 —2.9 | 1. 20 1.10 -8 
West Virginia +17.4 +25. 8 | 24 +25 +4 
Wisconsin +13.7 +10.9 | .39 .39 0 
Wr NE <n. inva cn doueesctcnnngeienesne he +16.4 +8. 4 | .47 ~44 -6 
1 Expenditures for public assistance from State and local funds exclude amounts spent for administration 


and are for fiscal years 1946-47 and 1947-48; these expenditures are related respectively to income payments 
for calendar years 1946 and 1947 
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For all States combined, income 
payments to individuals increased 10.8 
percent from 1946 to 1947. Here again 
the individual States varied widely 
from the national average, the range 
being from one-half of 1 percent in 
Iowa to 43 percent in North Dakota. 
In only three States did the increase 
exceed 20 percent; it was between 10 
and 20 percent in 28 States. 

Inasmuch as the percentage in- 
crease in assistance expenditures ex- 
ceeded that for income payments for 
all States combined, the ratio of ex- 
penditures to income payments rose 
from 0.44 percent in 1946 to 0.48 per- 
cent in 1947. This small percentage 
change, however, represented an in- 
crease in assistance expenditures from 
State and local funds of $143 million. 
The individual States varied widely 
from the national average of 0.48 per- 
cent; the range was from 0.10 percent 
in the District of Columbia to 1.63 per- 
cent in Colorado. 

Similarly, per capita assistance ex- 
penditures from State and local funds 
showed a wide variation from the na- 
tional average of $6.28, ranging from 
$1.14 in Virginia to $24.21 in Colorado. 
This wide range reflected State differ- 
ences both in fiscal capacity, as meas- 
ured by per capita income, and in 
fiscal effort, as measured by the ratio 
of assistance expenditures to income 
Payments. Variations in per capita 
assistance payments among the States 
making equal efforts were sizable. 
For example, Connecticut and Miss- 
issippi, with approximately equal fiscal 
effort, spent $4.21 and $1.73 per capita, 
respectively, for assistance. 

In general, the fiscal effort to 
finance assistance is high among the 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
and low among the Southern, low- 
income States. Although the fiscal 
effort of many of the high-income 
States is substantially below the na- 
tional average, monthly payments per 
recipient of assistance in most of these 
States are above the national average 
because of their relatively favorable 
fiscal capacity as compared with the 
need for assistance. 

In contrast, in the low-income 
States, where the incidence of poverty 
is greatest, the general tendency is to 
spread the limited assistance funds 
among proportionately greater num- 
bers of needy persons. As a result, 
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monthly payments per recipient are 
among the lowest in the Nation and 
well below the national average. 
Most of the low-income States could 
increase their assistance expenditures 
considerably if they were to exert the 
same effort as all States combined. 
To approximate the national average 
expenditure per inhabitant, however, 
they would find it necessary, because 
of relatively low fiscal capacity, to 
exert an inordinate effort. If Missis- 
sippi, for example, were to equal the 
national average in the proportion of 
income payments that it spends for 


the assistance programs, the State's 
per capita assistance expenditures 
would be $3.16 or approximately half 
the national average of $6.28. Yet 
even if Mississippi did exert fiscaj 
effort comparable to the national} 
average, its payments to needy per. 
sons would continue to remain below 
the national average because of the 


the Nation as a whole. 

No clear-cut pattern emerges with 
respect to the allocation of available 
funds among the old-age assistance, 


Table 2.—Per capita income payments, 1947, and 


- , r capita State and local 
assistance expenditures, fiscal year 1947-48, 


State and program 








Per capita assistance expenditures, 1947-48 












































, Percent of total 
ii capita Amount amount 
: ncome 
| pay l 
| ments,! | Aid to | Special 
| 147" | rotat | “assist | depend-| Aine? | Settee: | types of | Geren 
} “ance | ent chil-| blind assist- " 
| ‘ | dren n neanes ance ance 
eee $$ | 
| | | 
Sala res ae | $1,323) $6.28) $3.46!) $1.39) $0.16| $1.27 79. 8 20.2 
She cieccereceres! 1, 842 5.14) 4.33 | 14 .10 | 57} 889) It 
New York 1, 781 8. 89 2.48| 27 09 3.54/ 60.2) 308 
North Dakota 1, 678 6.18 3.69! 1.88 . 06 .55| 911) 89 
Connecticut 1, 671 433}; 2] A011 . 02 94 77.7 22.3 
Delaware... ..-. 1, 646 | 2. 46 | . 52 . 57 . 06 1.31 46.7 | 53.3 
California 1,643} 10.42) 7.00) 1.34 40 1.59 84.7 15.3 
II. ian cninlithe dcbaduiinss |} 1,641) 7.52); 453] 1.90 19 90 88.0 | 12.0 
District of Columbia... _.___- | 1,624 2.18 | 60 | . 80 | . 06 .72 67.0 | 33.0 
Illinois Rea esis, comades | 1,624 7.08) 3.44) 1.78] 14 1.7 75.7) 9 
New Jersey..........-.-------. | 1,542) 265] 1.22 62 03 7 70.6) 4 
| | | | 
Rhode Island...........-....- 1,521; 7.27) 295! 225} . 05 202; 722) ws 
| lent alti 1,482/ 2421) 2.08; 218 et 1.84| 92.4) 7.6 
Weewtel:...............0025 | 1,472 6. 39 4.37| 1.02 | .12 | 88} 86.2 | 13.8 
ee ea er 1, 465 3. 16 92} 1.31] 04 | .80| 71.8| m9 
Massachusetts..............--- | 1,449] 10.80! 6.97 1.91 (09 | 1.83 83.1 | 16.9 
"at ce a 1, 441 5.84 | 3.64 61 .09| 1.50 74.3 | ? 
Michigan 1, 424 7. 52 3.01 2.17 | 05; 229) 695) gas 
Washington 1395 | 15.38; 9.82) 2.86 14] 256| 83.4] 166 
Pennsylvania.................. 1°372| 5.82} 1.86| 218] 66; 1.42| 75.6) 4 
South Dakota..........._--__- | 1,348 4. 62 3. 43 .74 | .05 | 40 | 91.3 | 8&7 
i ! 
Wisconsin..................-- 1,337} 5.15 2.79} 1.55] 08 | .73| 85.8 14.2 
NOE RT ERITREA | 1,315| 6.96 4.11/ 1.42] 12] 131) 81.2 18.8 
Pe aysonsyoososenctesernscs 1,200) 7.67) 486) 219) .12) .50) 93.5] 6.5 
———y hin Gobebebedvaddebladnes 1,287 | 3.29 2.13 . 59 09 | - 48 | 85. 4 | 14.6 
Oregon ...----------0---000--- 253 | 7.05 3. 57 1.27 08 213} 60.8) 32 
Utah ccc] Mme} oer} fer] xe] tor] at] see] oa 
| el a eli ior} 7.54| 530) tor) ca7| 96] g73| 189 
Minnesota......-.............- | 1,195}. 7.13 4. 83 1.10 | | 1.09] 84.7] 15.3 
, |”) eRe | 1,183 3.79 2.70 47 | .10 | . 52 | 86.3 | 13.7 
New Hampshire.............-- | 1,148 5,30 2.76 1.41 13) 1.00; 811 | 18.9 
a Se 1,144] 5.91 4.44 85 | yt 49 91.7 83 
EE EN: PORE | 1,128 5.62| 2.64 1. 36 13| 1.49 | 73.5 | 5 
BN tieaiiindierarinsiendes | 1,128] 496 4. 28 - 42 13 | 13 97.4 | 26 
Recs tokes sist acsoe- see | £120] 7.05} 465) (90) :38| aia] seal 189 
(Reena et ante | 1,104 6.62| 4.69 1.35 | 24 341 94.9 5.1 
WO oo edhocevccccete ex. | 1,064 . iia 36/ 104) 231 72.8 7.2 
OE eee 1, 053 6.46| 3.01) 2.40 16 | -89 | 86.2 13.8 
West Virginia.....__- ea Bs | 1,031 2.59) 1.06) 1.00] 05 | .39 84.9 15.1 
Oklahoma.....------2777 | “"930} 1233| 940) 230; 25] [38 | 96.9 a1 
aie SISO are | 696) 6278) ) 61.56] 1.06 09 o7| 97.5 25 
ET Ye ee eee | 892 | 4.35 2. 16 | 1. 13 | . 08 . 98 77.5 22.5 
Le eee 890 | 1, 51 | 89 .37 | oI 14} 90.7 9.3 
ROGHIIEL Sb biciun ice Lidiebiedes 885; 255) 1.92 . 38 | 07 | 18} 92.9 7.1 
Rae 850} 224] 1.34 .70 | . 05 | .15{ 93.3} 6.7 
po sheet ag latent | gs? 2. 64 1.75 (a7 30 38) 85.6) 44 
South Carolina. --------------- | 778) 225| 1.4 34] 107 (38 | 83.1 16.9 
iil ane gale 710 281) 198 .70 | 08 | -20} 92.9 | 7.1 
oe Ss Sak Saas 659 1.73| 1.30 . 29 | 11 | 03} 98.3 | 17 








1 Data from the Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1948, p. 19. 
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aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children programs. When general 
assistance is added, however, it is 
clear that low-income States allocated 
proportionately much less to that 
program than did most of the States. 
In the aggregate, general assistance 
expenditures represented 20 percent 
of total assistance expenditures. 
Mississippi and Tennessee, however, 
allotted 2 percent of total assistance 
funds to the general assistance pro- 
gram; Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
about 7 percent; and North Carolina, 
9 percent. While the national aver- 
age per capita expenditure for general 
assistance was $1.27, Mississippi spent 
3 cents, Tennessee 7 cents, and Arkan- 
as, Georgia, Kentucky, and North 
Carolina from 14 to 20 cents. Al- 
though this pattern of assistance ex- 
penditures in the low-income States 
is undoubtedly the result of many 
factors, it may be attributed in large 
measiire to the absence of Federal 
participation in financing the general 
assistance program. 


Estimates of Aged 
Population, by State, 
1940-48 


The Social Security Administration 
has recently prepared estimates of 
the number of persons 65 years of age 
and over, by State, for the years 1940- 
48. The Bureau of the Census regu- 
larly prepares and releases current 
estimates of the total population by 
State, but it does not currently make 
estimates of the aged population. 

The present estimates, shown in the 
accompanying table, were derived 
from published and unpublished 
materials furnished by the Bureau 
of the Census and the National 
Office of Vital Statistics and have had 
the benefit of critical review by the 
Bureau of the Census. The method 
used is briefly as follows: Census esti- 
mates of total aged population in the 
country as a whole on July 1 of each 
of the 9 years, by 5-year age-sex- 
race classes, were divided by the 
number of deaths during the year re- 
ported to the National Office of Vital 
Statistics for persons in these classes 
to obtain an average number of per- 
sons in each class per death reported. 
The averages were then multiplied by 
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Estimated population 65 on of age and over as of July 1 of each year 

























































940-48, by State ! 
} 
Stato | 1040 | 1041 | 942 | 1943 | 1984 1945 | 1946 1947 1948 
en | | | H 
| 
Continental | | 
United | 
States... 9, 020, 916/9, 222, 257/9, 455, 038)9, 660, 241) 9, 858, 136) 10, 114, 098) 10, 372, 095) 10, 650, 000/10, 940, 000 
eS | 132, 960] 134,694) 136,236) 138,567) 140, 148 147, 681 150, 524 
Asis. ...- 444.43 | 23,822) 25,200) 26,837) 28, 4 34, 36, 
Agks...- 52-3) 105, 839} 106,957} 108,443} 109,517) 110,518 115, 117, 678 
Calif 558, 755| 585,597) 614,369) 640, 801 , 713 757, 868; 790, 239 
Colo. .-| _86, 982} 88,282) 89,937} 91,254) 92, 501 98, 100, 163 
oslo 129, 277} 132,773} 136,743) 140,194) 143, 544 156,515} 161, 236 
ESS _| 20,476] 20,888} 21,371) 21,776; 22, 163 28, 78 24, 378 
D.C 40,856; 42,238; 43,767) 45,136) 46,474 51, 58, 251 
Fla_- | 130,615} 130,615} 131,062) 138,483) 145, 755 170, 179, 083 
Ga... 155, 110} . 156, 505| 158,410} 159, 757| 160, 167, 170, 470 
| 
Idaho | 31,890} 32,386} 32,995} 33,480) 33,939 35, 36, 758 
Ti. _. | 569,977} 584,086) 600,129) 613,957 627, 404 680, 699, 646 
Ind_- | 288, 780 091| 296,400! 299,636) 302, 632 317,665; 323, 389 
Iowa --| 228,713) 231, 826) 235,728) 238, 7 241, 579 254, 815| 259, 838 
Kans _.| 157,358) 159,579) 162,341| 164,504) 166, 519 175, 896} 179, 411 
Wisgs<5655 5a | 188,963} 191,052] 193,797} 195,817) 197, 71 207, 296) 210, 961 
een ----| 116,279) 118,914) 121,956) 124, 532|. 127, 137,063} 140,746 
Maine..........| 80,586; 80,740} 81,165} 81,279) 81,350 83,155} 83, 933 
Md | 122,958) 125,413} 128,310| 130,729} 133,063 142,771} 146, 367 
Mass | 370,969} 376,985} 384,250! 390,136) 395, 720 420,427; 429, 653 
Mich | 332,110} 342,186} 353,430) 363,358) 373,007 409,541} 422,716 
Minn | 213,693) 217,389) 221,829) 225, 425 , 840 243,634) 249, 135 
Miss 111, 524) 112,508) 114,065) 115,103| 116,050 121,215} 123,206 
Mo. | 326,354) 332,764) 340,284) 346,556] 352, 519 377,480} 386, 710 
Mont........ | 36,395} 37,484) 38, 699) 39, 769) 40, 44, 741 46, 167 
Nebr 106,017; 107, 686] 109, 711) 111,328), 112, 869 119, 687} 122, 234 
Nev | 6,793) 7,148) 7,527 7, 880 8, 9, 447 9, 882 
N.H 48,892) 49,399 50, 076| _ 50, 564 51, 019 53,395) 54, 307 
N.J | 279,874) 287,709) 296, 550| 304,324) 311, 875 341,010} 351, 608 
N. Mex 23, 293) 23, 613 24, 016) 24,328} 24, 620 25, 26, 505 
N.Y | 927,060) 954,120) 984, 541)1, OL1, 326) 1, 037, 447 1, 137, 1, 173, 534 
N.C 154, 086) 157, 884| 162, 250| | 165, 966| "169, 567 183, 188, 933 
N. Dak 39.570! 40,257] 41,073) 41,7391 42, 369 45, 1 46, 114 
Ohio 541,362) 552,196) 564,941) 575, 646, 585, 877 628,315) 644,002 
Okla 144, 968, 147,177 149,875! 152.016| 154,035 163,132) 166, 535 
Oreg 93,277} 95,548} 98,133] 100,358) 102, 514 110, 995} 114, 093 
Pa 679, 937) 694,081) 710, 6 Sh 724, 576) 737,986 793, 304) 813, 718 
R.I 54, 576| 55, 639) 57,937| 58, 945 63,160] 64, 718 
s.c 78, 903} 79, 768) ao 906) 81,742) 82,516 86, 4 87, 989 
8. Dak 44,508) 45, 279) 46,198) 46, 946) 7, 50,725, 51, 862 
| | 
Tenn 170,414) 174,054) 178,208) 181,869) 185, 297 199, 204, 381 
Texas 345, 987} 354,636) 364,455] 372,918) 381, 057 412, 424, 612 
Utah | 30,369) 31,287) 32,311) 33, 213) 34, 088 37,383} 38, 574 
Vt 34,568} 34,787) 35,124) 35,330) © 35,513 36, 758| 37, 256 
Va 152,869! 156,258) 160,191) 163,518} 166, 727 179,716} 184,497 
Wash 145,191) 149,498; 154,306) 158,533) 162, 634 178, 209} 183, 859 
W. Va 101, 271} 103,254) 105,598) 107, 546) = — 117, 178} 120, 048 
Wis. 243, 307| 248,576) 254,708) 259, 876) 835) 292, 364 
Wyo 12,633) 13,071) 13,552) 13, 981 ae 398) 15, 16, 492 











! Figures are shown to the last digit as computed 
for convenience in summation, not because they are 
accurate to the last place. Totals for 1940-46 esti- 
mated by Bureau of the Census (Estimated Popula- 


State deaths in these classes. The 
result represented the preliminary 
estimate of aged persons in the State 
on July 1. The final estimate re- 
flected adjustments for: (1) chance 
fluctuations from year to year in the 
State’s death rate; (2) any constant 
difference between the State death 
rate and the national death rate; (3) 
biases in the reporting of age in the 
1940 census; and (4) any difference 
between the sum of the State esti- 
mates and the national total esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census. 

The basic premise behind the esti- 
mates is that any change in the num- 
ber of aged persons in a State tends 
to be reflected in the number of 


tion of the United States, by Age, Color, and Ser: 1940 
te 1946 (Population—S Reports, Series P-47, 
No. 3)); State data for all years and totals for 1947-48 
estimated by Social Security Administration. 


deaths of aged persons. If, for ex- 
ample, the number of aged persons 
in a given State is raised substantially 
by additions of individuals reaching 
age 65 and by immigration, the num- 
ber of deaths of aged persons reported 
in that State will probably increase 
also. Thus, the use of mortality 
statistics for estimating population 
groups takes into account the factor 
of migration, as well as the effect of 
natural increase. Migration trends 
among aged persons, however, were 
assumed to be fairly smooth and not 
greatly distorted by the sharp fluctu- 
ation in wartime employment oppor- 
tunities that occurred in some areas. 

The use of mortality data to meas- 
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ure the size of age groups is undoubt- 
edly most reliable when applied to 
estimates of aged populations. Aged 
persons are subject to higher mor- 
tality rates than younger people; in 
estimating the number of persons in 
the population, therefore, deaths pro- 
vide a larger “sample” of aged than 
of younger persons. As a result, a 
chance variation of a few deaths 
among persons 65 years and over 
makes less difference in a population 
estimate than a like variation in the 
deaths of younger persons. 

Care has been taken to make the 
estimates of aged population as ac- 
curate as possible. It is character- 
istic of these figures, however, as of 
most population estimates, that the 
smaller numbers and the extrapo- 
lated numbers are relatively less re- 
liable than other figures. Thus, for 
any given year, the estimates for 
States with small numbers of aged 
persons tend to be less reliable than 
those for States with large aged pop- 
ulations. The estimates for 1947 and 
1948, which represent extrapolations 
for years for which mortality data 
were not available, are less reliable 
than the estimates for 1940 through 
1946. 


Aged Beneficiaries of 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and the 
Aged Population 


Twenty or more aged persons in 
every 100 living in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut in June 1948 were receiv- 
ing benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. At the other ex- 
treme, fewer than 5 per 100 aged per- 
sons were on the benefit rolls in Mis- 
Sissippi, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. This wide range in the bene- 
ficiary rate largely reflects State dif- 
ferences in the proportion of employ- 
ment covered under the program. 

Table 7 on page 30 presents State 
data on the number of aged benefi- 
ciaries whose benefits were in current- 
payment status on June 30, 1947, and 
June 30, 1948, as well as on the rela- 
tive number of such beneficiaries in 
the total aged population. 

The aged insurance beneficiary 
rates, as well as the old-age assistance 
recipient rates that appeared in the 
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October 1948 BULLETIN, are based on 
the estimates of aged population 
made by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration and described above. 


Workers With Perma- 
nently Insured Status 
on January 1, 1949 


An estimated 13.2 million workers 
had permanently insured status* un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance 
on January 1, 1949, an increase of 1.9 
million over the estimated 11.3 million 
permanently insured workers on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. ‘These workers can, re- 
gardless of their future employment, 
qualify for primary benefits either 
when or after they reach age 65; in 
the event of their death, their sur- 
vivors can qualify for monthly bene- 
fits or lump-sum death payments. 

A distribution of this estimated 
total of 13.2 million workers accord- 
ing to the quarter-of-coverage re- 
quirement for permanently insured 
status—that is, the quarters of cov- 
erage necessary to be fully insured at 
age 65—is shown below: 


























At the beginning of 1949, slightly 
more than 1 out of every 3 fully in. 
sured workers was permanently in. 
sured. The effect of the more liberaj 
requirement for permanently insureg 
status at the older ages is illustrated 
in a comparison, by age, of the num- 
ber of fully insured and permanently 
insured workers: 

















Workers fully insured ! as of 
January 1, 1949 (number 
in millions) 
Age at birthday Workers perma- 
in 1948 nently insured 
Total 
Percent 
Number | of fully 
insured 
TOR sb cines tee 38, 2 13. 2 35 
Under 87. .........- 33.7 9.2 2 
mg ERS: 2.5 2.0 & 
65 and over... _.. 2.0 2.0 100 














1 Not adjusted to reflect changes in insured status 


for (1) workers with combined earnings under eo- 

nated survivor provisions of the old-age and 
survivors insurance and railroad retirement pro 
grams; and (2) veterans deemed to be fully insured 
only as a result of section 210 of title II of the Social 
Security Act, as amended in 1946. 


As the program matures, the pers 
manently insured group will consti- 












































Gane ‘Workers tute a growing proportion of the entire 
coverage | ently fully insured population. The pro- 
for per- | ear of attainment of age 65 - gressive yearly growth of this group 
ay i49(in’ is indicated in the following tabula- 
status millions) tion: 
pF te I cn la RE bbe Bains Om | 13.2 
Workers fully insured at beginning of year 
Gee ae After 1956 (program in opera- 9.2 (number in millions) 
tion at least 20 years). = He i ee 
6-39...... Before 1957 (program in op- | 4.0 | | 
eration less than 20 years). | | Workers permanently insured 
6-23.__.| Before 1949.........-2.--- 2.0 om 
24-39_..| After 1948 but before 1957____. 2.0 Year | . | 
Wit 
Total less | With 40 anil 
The number of permanently insured Total | than £0 quarters | “fully 
persons on January 1, 1949, classified | | of cov- | erage a 
by sex, age, and quarter-of-coverage 5s | || MP 
. 
requirement, was as follows: iow...| 220 mf dee as 
1941...| 24.2) 1.1] ogy ta a 4.5 
Quarters| Workers permanently 1042...) 25.8 | 1.4 +4 |-.------- 5.4 
of cover- | insured on Jan. 1, 1949 IMS...) 2.1 1 | eet iemsseenes *3 
| age re- (in millions) a 2.9) 23) 2. 3 }.----.--- 7.7 
Age at birth- | quired ae = Hh zo |--------- St 
ped nape g pt et 1o7...| 352} &7| 30) ae | me 
Minsured’| Total | Male | Female 18---| 368] 13/ 39| 74) oF 
poe 1949...| 382) 13.2 4.0 | 92) 346 
Total... 640| 13.2] 108 24 
‘ The sharp increase of more than 5 
7. 8 
+o palageomnatend Bae | eq 7 é3  ©million in the number of permanent- 
65 and over 623/ '20) 17) 063 jy insured workers from the begin- 








1 About 1,048,000 of these workers were in current- 
payment status at the end of 1948. 

1The estimates are based on data 
through the calendar year 1946, derived 
from the 1-percent continuous work-his- 
tory sample. 


ning of 1946 to 1947 is due to the fact 
that workers who will attain age 65 
after 1956 could first acquire perma- 
nently insured status in the fourth 
quarter of 1946. In other words, they 
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could then for the first time complete 
the 40 quarters of coverage needed for 
permanently insured status. 

The number of older workers need- 
ing less than 40 quarters of coverage 
to be permanently insured showed a 
steady increase up to January 1, 1947; 
since then the size of this group has 
remained almost stationary. This 
progressive growth and subsequent 
leveling off result from the relation- 
ship between the number of quarters 


of coverage required to obtain per- 
manently insured status for those per- 
sons in each year-of-birth group and 
the actual number of calendar quar- 
ters which have elapsed since 1936. 
At the beginning of 1941, for example, 
only those workers who were born 
before the middle of 1880 could possi- 
bly have acquired permanently in- 
sured status, since 6 to 16 quarters of 
coverage were needing to meet this re- 
quirement and only 16 calendar quar- 


ters had elapsed since the beginning 
of the program. One year later the 
workers needed 6 to 20 quarters of 
coverage for permanently. insured 
status—those born before the midcile 
of 1882—could have acquired this 
status. Thus, with each advancing 
calendar year, up to the fourth quar- 
ter of 1946, it was possible for per- 
sons in two new year-of-birth groups 
to be added to the permanently in- 
sured population. 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security 


Social Security Administration 


DunHAM, ETHEL C. Premature In- 
fants: A Manual for Physicians. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1948. 401 pp. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication 325, 1948.) $1.25. 
Brings together for the first time 

the available information in the lit- 

erature on premature infants. For a 

detailed description of this publica- 

tion, see the back cover of this issue. 


Rasor, Eucene A. Long-Range Cost 
Estimates For Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Under Universal 
Coverage and Present Benefit Pro- 
visions. Washington: Office of the 
Actuary, August 1948. 34pp. (Ac- 
tuarial Study No. 27.) Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Wotrr, Georce. Childhood Mortality 
From Rheumatic Fever and Heart 
Diseases. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1948. 63 pp. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication 322, 1948.) 25 
cents. 

“A statistical-epidemiological in- 
vestigation into differential mortality 
by age, race, and sex in the United 
States, its geographic divisions, and 
individual States.” For a detailed de- 
scription of this publication, see the 
back cover of this issue. 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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General 


Binns, K. J. Federal Financial Reila- 
tions in Canada and Australia; Re- 
port Prepared for the Government 
of Tasmania. Tasmania: Govt. 
Printer, 1948. 74 pp. 

Relates the Canadian experience in 
Dominion-Provincial financial rela- 
tions to Australian conditions and 
problems. 

CouNcIL OF PROFIT SHARING INDUS- 
TRIES. Profit Sharing Manual, Con- 
taining a Digest and Analysis of 
Eighty-Four Representative Profit 
Sharing Plans. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Council, 1948. 647 pp. $7.50. 
Discusses the philosophy, econom- 

ics, and operation of profit-sharing 

plans. 

FEDERAL SecurITY AGENCY LIBRARY. 
Federal Grants-In-Aid In Health, 
Education, and Social Security; Se- 
lected References, 1938-1948. 
Washington: The Library, Dec. 
1948. 19 pp. Processed. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Li- 
brary, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Gorpon, ALBAN GODWIN. A Guide to 
the National Insurance Act, 1946. 
London: The Labor Party. 36 pp. 
6d. 

Describes the sickness, unemploy- 
ment, retirement, survivor, and ma- 
ternity benefits under the act. 
Great BRITAIN. CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 

What Social Security Means to You. 

London: Conservative Central Of- 

fice, June 1948. 72 pp. Is. 

Describes in detail the National In- 
surance Act and related legislation. 
Great Brirarmn. Lasor Party. A 

Guide to the National Insurance 

(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946. 


London: The Labor Party. 20 pp. 
6d. 


Summarizes the provisions of the 
act. 


HovucutTon, Douctas. The Family Cir- 
cle: The Story of Britain’s New Age 
of Social Security. London: The 
Labor Party. 30 pp. 6d. 


JANICKE, WOLFGANG. “Refugees: Ba- 
varia, 1947.” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 260, Nov. 
1948, pp. 108-114. $2. 

Shows how refugees are assimilated 
into the Bavarian community and 
economy. 


“Lei Organica da Previdéncia Social; 
“Projeto No, 996, de 1947.” Tra- 
balho e Seguro Social, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Vol. 17, Jan.—Mar. 1948, pp. 
174—225. 

Text of bill and explanatory mate- 
rial on Brazilian social insurance pre- 
pared by the Committee on Social 
Legislation of the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies. Includes information on 
the history and status of the existing 
social security programs. 

LINDSEY, Prep D. “Changing Pur- 
chasing Power of Social Security 
Benefits.”” American Economic Se- 
curity (Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 5, 
Oct.—Nov. 1948, pp. 30-33. 15 cents. 

RIECKEN, HENRY W., JR., and WHET- 
TEN, NaTHAN L. Rural Social Or- 
ganization in Litchfield County, 
Connecticut. Storrs, Conn.: Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, College of 
Agriculture, Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, May 1948. 138 
pp. (Bulletin 261.) 

Rosson, WititaM A., ed. Social Se- 
curity. London: Published for 
the Fabian Society by George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1948. (Rev. 3d ed.) 
475 pp. 18s. 

A revision of the original material 
in the light of the recent changes in 
the British social security program. 
Includes a note in which Lord Bever- 
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idge compares the new legislation with 
his earlier recommendations. 
SHULTZ, WILLIAM J. Social Security 
and the Economics of Saving. New 
York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1948. 72 pp. 
(Studies in Individual and Collec- 
tive Security No. 5.) 75 cents. 
Explores the economic consequences 
and repercussions of compulsory 
saving. 


Retirement and Old Age 


ALLIANCE NATIONALE CONTRE La DE- 
POPULATION. Trois Journées Pour 
L’Etude Scientifique du Vieillisse- 
ment de la Population, 22-23-24 
Avril 1948....Compte Rendu 
Comoplet. Paris: L’Alliance, 1948. 
5 vols. 50 francs each. 

Text of reports and discussions at 
a conference on the aging of the 
French population.. Includes sections 
on sociology, demography, the eco- 
nomic effects of an aging population, 
and the problem of the older worker. 
U. S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICs. 

DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

Selected Bibliography on Pension 

Pians. Washington: The Bureau, 

1948. 3 pp. Processed. 

WISSELL, Rupotr. “Social Insurance 
in Germany.” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 260, 
Nov. 1948, pp. 118-130. $2. 
Describes the German social insur- 

ance system both before and after 

World War II. 


Employment Security 

GREAT BrITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Tables Re- 
lating to Employment and Unem- 
ployment in Great Britain, 1947; 
Regional and Industrial Analysis 
for Persons Insured Against Unem- 
ployment. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Off., 1948. 16 pp. 2s. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Hous- 
ing and Employment. Geneva: 
The Office, 1948. 147 pp. 175 cents. 
Analyzes the various aspects of the 

housing problem and considers ways 
of meeting it. Discusses the contri- 
bution that a housing program can 
make toward achieving full employ- 
ment. 

MILLER, GLENN W. “Unemployment 
and Unemployability.” American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
New York, Vol. 7, July 1948, pp. 
429-438. $1. 

Analyzes the interrelationship be- 
tween the amount of unemployment 
and the standards of unemployability. 
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TURNER, A. E.; Strrrat, T. A.; and 
Fercuson T. Haven Products—A 
Scottish Experiment in the Employ- 
ment of Severely Disabled Men. 
London: The Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust. 27 pp. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


D’AGosTINO, LoRENzO. The History of 
Public Welfare in Vermont. Win- 
ooski Park, Vt.: St. Michael’s Col- 
lege Press, 1948. 387 pp. $4. 


Gray, Varp V. “Economy in Public 
Welfare Administration.” Munici- 
pal Finance, Chicago, Vol. 21, Nov. 
1948, pp. 13-17. 50 cents. 
Suggests ways of bringing about 

economical administration. 

POLLIGKEIT, WILHELM. “German So- 
cial Welfare After the Currency Re- 
form.” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 260, Nov. 
1948, pp. 115-117. $2. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Child Therapy—A Casework Sympo- 
sium. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1948. 217 
pp. $3.25. 

A collection of seven papers, among 
which are: Some Psychoanalytic Prin- 
ciples Underlying Casework with Chil- 
dren, by Lucille N. Austin; Treatment 
in Support of Normal Growth Proc- 
esses, by Eleanor Clifton; and Treat- 
ment of a Seriously Disturbed Young 
Child, by Elise de la Fontaine. 


LENROOT, KATHARINE F. “Midcentury 
Conference on Children: A National 
Challenge.” Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 6, Nov. 1948, pp. 218-219 
f. 50 cents. 

Discusses preliminary plans and 
broad aims for the 1950 White House 

Conference on Children. 


UNDERWOOD, Fetrx J. “Twenty-five 
Years in Maternal and Child- 
health.”” American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, Vol. 38, New York, Nov. 
1948, pp. 1512-1520. 70 cents. 
Traces the development of the ma- 

ternal and child health program in 

Mississippi during the past 25 years. 

Wo.Lrrom, ESSEY. “Strengthening 
Services to Children in Their Own 
Homes.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 6, Nov. 1948, pp. 233-235. 50 
cents. 


Health and Medical Care 
FITZGERALD, H1tpeE. A guide to the Na- 
tional Health Service Act, 1946. 
London: The Labor Party. 27 pp. 
6d. 


Outlines the background and the 
main provisions of the act and de- 
scribes the various services under it, 
FRENCH, WILLIAM J., and Wisk, 

GENEVA. “The Use of Medical-So- 

cial Service by a County Health De. 

partment: An Account of a Demon- 
stration in Anne Arundel County, 

Maryland.” American Journal of 

Public Health, New York, Vol. 38, 

Nov. 1948, pp. 1555-1560. 70 cents, 
Mott, FREDERICK D., and Roemer, 

Mitton I. Rural Health and Medi- 

cal Care. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., 1948. 608 pp. 

(McGraw-Hill Series in Health 

Science.) $6.50. 

Describes health conditions and 
medical resources and services in 
rural areas and the effect on the gen- 
eral health in these areas of the se- 
vere shortages of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and hospitals. Considers gov- 
ernmental efforts to improve rural 
health through public health services 
and public welfare medical services, 
as well as through special programs 
affecting medical care. 

QUEENSLAND. 
SERVICES. Annual Report of the 
Health and Medical Services of the 
State of Queensland for the Year 
1947-1948. Brisbane: Govt. Print- 
er, 1948. 106 pp. 

SHELDON, J. H. The Social Medicine 
of Old Age: Report of an Inquiry 
in Wolverhampton. London: Pub- 
lished for the Trustees of the Nuf- 
field Foundation by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. 239 pp. 5s. 

A medical survey of a random sam- 
ple of old people living at home, made 
to determine their mental and phys- 
ical condition and also the strains 
felt in the homes both by the older 
people and those taking care of them. 
STEVENSON, GEorGE S. “When A Com- 

munity Plans For Mental Health.” 

The Child, Washington, Vol. 13, 

Nov. 1948, pp. 72-74. 10 cents. 
VENEZUELA. INSTITUTO VENEZOLANO 

pE Los SecGuros Socrates. Me- 

moria ... Octubre de 1946-Di- 

ciembre de 1947. Caracas: Im- 

prenta Nacional, 1948. 41 pp. 

A report on the Venezuelan social 
insurance system, which provides 
health and maternity insurance and 
workmen’s compensation for some 
264,000 persons (including depend- 
ents). Reviews the health insurance 
and work injury benefits over a 15 
month period. 

WorInvEN, R. C. Health Services it 
England. Bristol: John Wright & 
Sons, Ltd., 1947. 191 pp. $2.50. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-48 
[In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 3, 1949] 

















































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs bs smear geno 
: : , Read- 
Monthly retirement and Ce Sickness 
disability benefits Survivor benefits benefits 1! — 
a State Rail. | stow- 
Yearand | ‘Total Monthly Lump-sum ¢ Rajl- | Unem- | Service-| tnem.| Snees 
month road | Ploy- | men's loy- to self- 
. Rail- | Civil — ment | Read- | P em- 
Social Veter- Unem- ment 
, road | Service ' he insur- |justmen ployed 
Secu- ; . ans Ad- ; Rail- | Civil State | ploy- 4 | Insur- 
‘+4, | Retire-| Com- ae Social vioe| Veter- | Social 4 ance Act veter- 
rity | ment | mis- | ,2iMis- | ‘Geey. | road | Service|... ad-| Secu- laws") ment | jaws 2 ance | ans ls 
Act! 2 | gf tration ¢ ; Retire-| Com- Aine ty (Other! Insur- Act 8 
Act sion rity : minis- | rity 
Acts | ™ment | mis- ltration’| Act bere 
Act ® | sion’ Act 3 
a <P ee ere tg cand Number of beneficiaries 
1947 l | | ; 
| 
November. ...|.......-- 1,147.6) 209.9) 120.6} 2,335.5) 805.1) 69. 8|__..__.- 929. 9 13.1 9.2} 19.8) 26.1 540.8) 397.1 33.7} 74.5 
December. ...|.-....-.-- 1,165.8) 211.6) 121.9) 2,335.2} 812.5 78.6 936.7 13. 11.2) 22.5) 31.2 679.0, 462.9) 46.6) 75.5 
” a? 
ES ig MRS I 1, 187.3} 212.9) 122.5] 2,331.8] 820.8 - 2 ae ee 941.0) 15.1 8.0} 23.1) 34.5 773.7 587.6, 542) 67.2 
February 1,210.7) 214.0} 123.0} 2,328.3) 830.1 89. 6]... ..- 944.7 15.1 9.9| 21.8) 32.5) 845.8 660.7) 48.7) 86.7 
March... . 1, 237.2} 215.3) 123.3) 2,324.5) 843.1 =e 949. 0 22.1 10.8} 25.5 35.5} 979.0) 636.1 54.2) 108.3 
April... 1,250.1} 215.7) 124.2) 2,322.5) 856.0 95, 2 954. 9 19. 0 12.2} 25.9) 32.4) 930.0 550.4) 61.6) 113.6 
“y_...- 1,274.9] 216.8} 127.1] 2,320.5] 864.8 99.7|.....__- 950.4) 16.7; 9.3) 27.7] 26.6] 838.2) 436.5] 46.6] 113.6 
ls Ls vn nn lanendens 1,289.3) 217.9] 1201) 2315.0] 873.4 102.3 934. 2 19.1 10.7} 28.3) 20.4 893. 1 371.8} 30. 104.6 
July. ..-- 1,305.6] 219.5} 129.9] 2,300.5] 876.5} 105.5 1.8} 940.5 14.9 10.9} 28.7; 25.8 822.6) 304.4) 20.6) 90.9 
August a. 1,320.8} 220.4) 131.3} 2,304.3} 881.5} 107.1 2.6} 946. 2 15.4 12.2) 29.5) 34.6) 785.8) 397.3) 26.2) 75.9 
September... _|____- 1, 335. | 221.4) 132.3} 2,207.6} 892.4) 108.4 3.1) 950.4 16. 9 11.2} 27.9]. 36.8 720.5, 357.2) . 25.1 61.4 
October a ae ..| 1,352.3} 222.6] 133.5) 2,295.7] 901.5] 109.9 3.6) 955.3 15. 5 12.1} 25.6, 34.5) 658.7 245.7| 22.5) 46.2 
November | ..-.-----| 1,370.1] 224.0) 134.2} 2,296.2} 909.9) 111.4 4.1) 961.2 14.6 11.8} 26.0) 37.0} 730.8 251.7; 26. 39.1 
Amount of benefits '* 
Bitic: Ae | | | | | | | | 
[Se \$1, 188, 702| $21, ovalsii4, 166| $62, 019| $317,851| $7, 784| oF op...) 3 |$105, 696! $11, 736! Ona Bere. Lessee taks | $518, 700}. .....2.. $15, 961) _...--.. 
141_..........| 1,085, 488] 55,141) 119,912} 64,933) 320, 561| 25,454) 1, 559|_.._____| 111,799] 13,328) 13, 943|______. ares. 344, 321}__....... 14, 587). .-.-.-. 
1942... _.| 1,130, 721| 80, 305) 122,806} 68,115] 325,265) 41,702) 1,603|....___. 111, 193} 15, 038) 14,342). _____ oMG 344, 084)___...... 6 208}--2---.. 
1943... 921, 463) 97, 257| 125,795) 72,961 331,350) 57,763| 1, 704|________] 116,133]. 17,830] 17, 255! $2, 857|______- 79, 643}... .....- Ld ee 
144.........._| 1, 119, 684) 119,009) 129,707) 78,081) 456,279) 76,942) 1,765|..._____ 144, 302} 22,146) 19,238) 5,085|______. 62,385) $4,113 582 $102 
1945... ..| 2, 067, 434] 157,391) 137, 140} 85, 742 607, 830| 104,231) 1, 772/....__.- 254, 238} 26, 135) 23,431) 4, 669)... ._._ 445, 866, 114,955} 2,359) 11, 675 
146...........| 5, 152, 218] 230, 285| 149, 188] 96, 418/1, 268, 984! 130, 139! 1,817). .| 333,640! 27, 267) 30,610) 4,761)... |1, 095, 475!1, 491, 294) 39, 917 424 
ES | 4, 698, 641 ar 177, 053) 106, 691)1, 676, 029) 153, 109) 19, 283)_______- | 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 22,024$11, 368) 776,164) 772,368} 39,401) 198, 174 
| | | | | j | 
mz | | 
} | | } } 
November....| 326,197) 25,160) 14,653) 9,469) 143,213} 12,552) 1,831... | 31,135; 2,182) 2,464) 1,612] 2,315! 41,677; 20,554) 2,121) 6,309 
December....| 354,697) 25,589) 14,758) 9,395) 146,655) 12,687) 2,040)._____ | 31,824) 2,202) 2,833) 1,824 2,870} 52,202} 40,209) 2,977) 6,631 
j | j | } | | 
18 Bee ee ee ee Ol eee a | 
January... 377,090] 26,008) 14,840) 9,479! 151,923) 12, 836 | 33,307] 2,444 2,201 1,814] 3,123) 50,161] 48,933] 3,370, 5, 301 
February 369, 058! 26,666; 14,910} 9,522) 142,280) 13,007| 2, 283|_______ 31,790, 2,436) 2,918) 1,773) 2,728) 60,730, 49,466) 2,867, 5, 681 
March... 402, 525| 27,296; 14,998) 9,342) 145,141) 13,242) 2,340/_____- 33,001; 3,541) 2,826) 2,243) 3,219] 76,573) 55,782} 3,462) 9,519 
April a 390, 637; 27,832) 15,021} 9,550) 146,709) 13,474 30, 312) 3,032, 2,976, 2,200! 2,895) 73,576) 46,940| 3,822) 9, 887 
May... 368,751! 28,229) 15,087) 11,393) 142,622) 13,639) 2, 506)____.__- 32,406} 2,696) 2,571) 2,220) 2,501; 66,432) 33,535; 2,932) 9,973 
li aahS 371, 220| 28,587) 15,155 11,779) 141,224) 13,804 33,181' 3,056! 2,295 2,428) 2,675) 71,940) 30, 676) 2,048) 9, 811 
July... _- 365, 858; 28,998) 18,293) 11,877, 137,535) 13,884 70| 33,830; 2,417) 2,494) 2,363! 2,167; 67,630) 31,626) 1,279) 8,731 
August. . 366, 237; 29,382) 18,363) 12,299) 139,331) 13, 989 156) 32,871) 2,503) 3,029) 2,392) 2,979) 64,562| 32,732) 1,661/ 7, 287 
September ._. 357, 201} 29,745 18,438 12,290) 134,633! 14, 184 142, 37,396) 2,729, 2,675) 2,341! 3,198] 59,797) 20,435, 1,576) 5, 890 
eg 346, 896; 30,170 18,532) 12,200 139,417) 14,345 163; 38,176 2,507) 2,685; 2,166) 3,108) 55,435) 19,258 1,494 4,472 
November....| 361,644) 30,608! 18,651) 12,455) 145,565) 14, 496 175| 38,845) 2,342) 2,956) 2,207) 3,250; 62,151! 20, 088) 1, 695) 3, 356 





' Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

?Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
tnd of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

‘Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include sur- 
Vivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to date of 
death paid to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not included. 

‘Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

'Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
Widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment status. 

’ Beginning July 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under programs administered 
by Civil Service Commission. 

' Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

*Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; see August Bulletin for annual data by program. 

"Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act beginning July 1947. Includes maternity benefits 
in Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; excludes 

nefits under private plans in California. 


Bulletin, January 1949 


12 For temporary disability programs, number represents average weekly bene- 
ficiaries through December 1947; beginning January 1948, figure represents num- 
ber of beneficiaries in week ended nearest 15th of month. For State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, number represents average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and overpay- 
ments. 

\4 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

1s Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. 

16 Payments: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certified, including 
retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status, under 
the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration pr 8; 
checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and State 
sickness compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 








Table 2—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
—— and related programs, by specified period, 


Table 3—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specifieg 
period, 1947-4 


[In thousands] 





























{In thousands] 
j 
Retirement, disability, and) ,, 
aarvivers insurance Unemployment insurance 
T rm 
axes 
Period Federal a on | State un-|Federal| unem- 
Insurance| service carriers) employ- | unem-! ploy- 
contri- een and ment ploy- | ment 
butions!| tribu- | ‘eit | contri- | ment | insur- 
tions? |_,°™- | butions *} taxes‘| ance 
ployees contri- 
butions 
Fiscal year: 
SS ee $1, 459, 492) $481, 448) $380, 057) $1, 001, 504|$184, 823/$141, 750 
ge Pe ee 1, 616, 162) 482, 585) 557,061) 1,007,088} 207,919) 145, 148 
5 months ended: | 
November 1946. ---- 701, 146) 328, 237) 92, 271 459, 257; 24,926) 37,313 
November 1947_---- 791, 597| 340,939) 148, 092 555, 271| 24,636) 35,972 
November 1948_-__-- 867,019) 351, 145) 159, 871 546, 590) 28,771 2, 432 
1947 
November... ......--- 310, 496; 18,786) 8,573 152, 680} 9,822 1,309 
2 aE nc RE 14,078) 20,142) 126, 245 7,479 1,498) 34, 767 
1948 
eg pe RE: ae 35, 496; 20,084 2, 539 77, 515} °12, 906 33 
February..........._- 277,662; 18,579) 6,499 109, 583) 138, 448 1, 212 
SERS ee 30,415) 18,978) 132, 618) 6, 864) 12,91 36, 401 
OS eee TR agape Brass 74,324; 19,256) 5,663) 112,188) 2,921 76 
_ Bee ee 376,000) 19, 998) 11,598} 132,475) 13,417 1, 289 
| SE 16, 590} 24,607| 123, 808) 5, 713 1,181} 35,399 
DMP. ode.  ac 63, 057|5 244, 676) 2,378] 112,007] 1,586 5 
Se eee pee 379, 573) 24, 331) 17,161} 152,242) 12,924 6 
September-_-__...-..--- 7,968) 26, Lp 121, 632) 10, 978 242 12 
SR RSE 58, 804) 25,904) 4,649) 95, 185 1, 683 3 
November-_-_.-.-.-.--- 357,617| 29,454) 14, 050) 176, — 12,336; 2,407 
| | 








1 Represents contributions of employees and empleyers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 31, 1948. 
me ee taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

ax a 

5 Represents July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government 
and _— million from the District of Columbia for certain district government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 















































| 
Fiscal year 1947-48 | Fiscal year 1948-4 
Expend- Expend- 
Item 
itures itures 
Appropri- throu Appropri- 
gh thr 
ations ' | Novem-| ations! Nowe, 
ber 1947? ber 1948: 
i 
CS a eS nes \$1, 438, 777| $501, 373\$1, 595, 340) $728, soy 
Administrative expenses............. | 42,476} 22,590) 45,420| 2h gy 
——— 
Federal evans Agency, Social 
Security Administration *__._.._. 42,376) 17,490 45,318) 18,04 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census__-__.-.-- We, ds Be 100 39 102 uM 
Department of the Treasury *._...- () 5, 069 (5) 5, 515 
IER GENE A 831,455) 367,007) 949,000) 466, 3% 
Unemployment insurance and em- 
loyment service administration - 130,455) * 31,680) 130,000) 65% 
Old-age assistance.................- ) |{ 252, 342) 299, 631 
Aid to the blind....__....-..-...-. | 726,000|4  7,326|$ 797,000/2 8 sa 
Aid to dependent children -_-____-- 64, 186) 79, 8 
Maternal and child health services 11,000, 4,615; 11, 000 OO 
Services for crippled children --.... 7, 500 3, 587 7, 500 4, 
Child welfare services__............ 3, 500 1, 813 3, 500 1,m@ 
Emergency maternity and infant 
ONTO is. bh << 5b HS Ho che dbo on don 73,000 Ree eR & 
Benefit payments, old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. ....................| *® 511, 676) § 200,988) *° 599, 000) * 238, O17 
Reconversion unemployment bene- 





Te DOT OONNROI S 5 «sis oo eokn ddim ondin 


3,170) 77a, 1, 020) « 





1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year, 
2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre 
ceding fiscal year. 
3 1947-48 data exclude expenses for administering U. 8. Employment Service 
the Service became a part of the Federal somany Agency on July 1, 1948. 
4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of th 


Treasury. 
5 Not available because not separated from ‘appr iations for other purposes. 
6 Excludes grants for employment service administration. 


7 Amount appropriated for 1947-48 available until June 30, 1949. 

§ Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
* Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1948-49 budget (appropriations); 


Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencia 
(expenditures). 
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Table 4.—Status of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-48 


wt baprpren 









































a ee ee avenhnein in | 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| N 
Period . | Net total of | Gash with | Credit of 
Appropria- | Interest | Benefit seme: U. 8 Ger 7 disbursing | fund account a 
tions ! | received | payments? | officer atend| at end of 
expenses | securities of period period 
| | acquired * pe 

Cumulative, January 1937-November 1948__..__- $12, 206, 515 $1, 041, 543 | | $2,279,270 $301, 247 | $10, 255, 761 $62, 732 $349, 048 $10, 667, 541 
Fiscal year: 

EE Lids doc ncdndecnkde sus Sob uoved sand bl 1, 459, 867 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 390 

DS) ALL, on cutWanke~ dink dem ~deacddndns<Wue 1, 616, 862 190, 562 | 511, 676 47, 457 1, 104, 445 74, 887 015 10, 046, 681 
5 months ended: 

ET Beh oncesavctesnpacses 701, 146 9, 301 168, 656 14, 512 280, 000 44, 652 295, 320 8, 168, 707 

ES EIEIOTEETT TTT 792, 297 9, 306 | 200, 988 18,726 392, 043 163, 344 82, 556 9, 380, 278 

SS | SR oe a a 870, 270 11, 237 | 238, 017 22, 632 318, 981 62, 732 349, 04 ¢ 10, 667, 541 

1947 
RS ou. ace 4. $use ko 22 ee 310, 496 |... | 40,938 3, 402 134,043 163, 344 82,556 | 9, 380, 278 
IE ath cicke odin dU aheo cust cobb -duddlinds odhal 14, 078 1, 954 | 41, 865 4, 301 134, 103 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
1948 | 

thitth ckine ada Gbbtboctme> ghod-nodtbbdbcsha 35, 496 | 775 37, 747 fr) a 78, 257 68, 217 9, 414, 954 
NPE IL. dinckink--aldb bbb tdidado dd 277, 662 |......- 47, 418 3, 732 156, 645 163, 443 52, 898 0, 641, 466 
ET SE eC ee ee 80, 415 10, 006 45, 464 4, 397 104, 740 91, 169 10, 991 9, 632, 025 
ine iis ntndeatyeeneeachedatdpulinasidaaee 74, 324 527 46, 068 3, 908 —2B, 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 

SET sintimdancanccseberenschdeakhaitineband 376,000 |........... .| 45, 978 4068 | cind...-a0ee. 78, 590 398, 300 9, 9R2, 857 
i inccnesdesedevouchesssessdasiinuneas 16, 590 97,996 | 46, 148 4,614 430, 813 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
PE ccrbedtdeascccnvebecgoess tmedesbhoukeet 63, 334 | 25 46, 962 4, 553 —2, 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 

RET ER ae eS a | SR 7 jicc.cu.-.. 5c | 46, 853 5, 385 < d<d.510.,53- 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
september. Bie cwscbabseecccdils dot ad-diet ee | 7, 968 11, 082 47, 456 3, 977 364, 981 69, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
Sess... dbo ceecabiil doa adbdduaes One 58, 804 | 180 | 48, 197 4, 042 | —2%6, 66, 400 40, 986 10, 363, 147 
November. ee ean SS See | ee A gs ee a ee 48, 548 4,675 |-----+-44----- 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 

| ' 








1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated 
to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain 
World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1946. 

2 Before July 1, 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 
beginning July 1, 1948, represent checks issued. 


* Includes accrued interest and repayments on account o' 


interest 
bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent prinnarilyy net total of securit 


redeemed . 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 


[In thousands} 
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| | 
. , ee | Uner- | State accounts Railroad Se insurance 
‘ota of U.8 
otutnar | Sie. pended | eh 
Period | “end of | mentse- | Dalance | | | | 
| period curities | phan | Deposits | Iterest With- | “re Deposits | Interest ——> Be = 
Ina’ f | ‘ - hes - ; 
acquired | credited | drawals | period credited | ments period 23 
—_— 
Cumulative, January 1936-Novem- | | | 
ne Mexsacsceasrsses | 501, 336 | $8, 481, 391 $19, 944 |$12,091,938 | $880,213 |*$5, 414,277 | $7, 557,931 | $876,924 $81, 439 | $195, 159 $943, 405 
year 
1946-47__...... | 7, 860, 044 443, 000 17,044 1, 005, 273 131, 419 817,817 | 7, 009, 547 127, 576 15, 469 51, 657 , 498 
joo oS anette oan 8, 323, 029 446, 399 24,630 | 1,007,346 147, 076 798,132 | 7, 365, 839 130, 634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 192 
months en ry 
Nov TD. «> cepacihoosween 7, 591, 949 155, 000 27, 949 452, 768 3, 620 338,180 | 6, 808, 880 33, 581 396 18, 770 783, 069 
November te A | 8,121,901 246, 326 23, 665 545, 168 3, 644 317, 356 7, 241, 004 32, 375 437 20, 972 880, 987 
November 1948... ............. | 8, 501, 336 182, 993 19, 944 529, 065 3, 863 340, 836 7, 557, 931 29 498 20, 894 943, 405 
1947 
hE BT 8, 121, 991 159, 326 23,665 | 212, 268 |.........._. 40,966 | 7,241,004 3,170: i... 4,341 | [880,987 
mber easel 8, 124, 162 4,161 21, 675 | 16, 363 4, 780 45, 248 7, 216, 899 31, 290 586 5, 600 907, 263 
1948 r 
FE CRORES. .| 8,158,110 30,000 | 25, 623 27, 678 63, 903 59,653.| 7, 248,827 30 7, 889 5,898 | 909, 284 
NDS bs au cbt eetetn da kanll 8, 248, 926 93, 000 23, 439 TEED feo nsn dee 58, 918 7, 343, 948 SOE fcc ctanhieen 5, 395 904, 980 
ea 8, 216, 724 — 35, 063 26, 299 13, 973 3, 601 76, 427 7, 285, 095 32, 761 445 6, 555 931, 631 
SR SPER SSeS 8, 174, 535 — 50, 000 34, 110 38, 707 248 75, 254 7, 248, 7 68 31 5, 989 925, 741 
, ——— 8, 302, 952 125, 000 37, 527 199, 436 j........-.. 66, 442 7, 381, 790 RE Ee cccncnaien 5, 737 921, 164 
| ERNE errors sare 8, 323, 029 32, 974 24, 630 11, 983 70, 900 98, 834 7, 365, 839 31, 859 8, 815 4, 646 957, 192 
NR ic nccde eine iste 8, 296, 210 —30, 000 27, 811 35, 140 19 66,542 | 7, 334, 456 4 2 3, 942 961, 756 
RR RARER. A PSE. 8, 410, 047 121, 000 20, 648 224, 192 52 106,729. | 7,451,971 3 7 4, 156 958, 077 
NBR: 2. cP Fie &, 363, 664 | — 40, 000 14, 273 | 15, 016 3, 612 61,086 | 7,409,513 7 466 4, 398 954, 152 
RARER + SSD | 8,334,837 | —35,000 | 20, 446 | 27, 499 180 52,497 | 7, 384, 695 2 22 4,034 |. 950, 143 
November. . ounewen --| 8, 501, 336 | | 167, 000 19, 944 227, 216 |...........- 53, 982 7, 557, 931 OD tecccasecat 4, 364 943, 405 
' | 
! esinties accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds _ railroad unemployment insurance account to adjust funds available for adminis- 
ally of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities trative expenses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under 
eem 


1 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $75,481,000 and transfers in the amount of $2,386,000 from the 


Bulletin, January 1949 


the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
4 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status' at the end of the month, 
by type of — t and by month, November 1947-November 1948, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, 
lovem I 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 14, 1948] 













































































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent's 
item a 2 | 
Number | Amount] Number | Amount hom Amount ‘oy Amount —_— Amount _— Amount a Amount 
| —— 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end of 
month: tee 
eS eee 1, 952, 441/$37, 711.8 827/$21, 410. 8 034! $3, 487. 5| 520, 478) $6, 638.8) 161, 145) $3, 285. 1| 135,070) $2,756.9) 9,887) $1329 
RNG. ..52i-55-...-.-n00- 1, 978, “ 38, 276.8| 874,724) 21,778. 9| 269,174| 3, pai 524, 783| 6,702. 5| 164, 300} 3, 351.8) 135,229) 2, 763.7| 10,026) 1347 
| 38,933.2| $91,182) 22, 215.4) 273,913| 3,612.3 529, 660) 6,773. 8| 167, 578| 3, 420.8] 135,480) 2,773.5, 10,196) 137.3 
39, 673.6) 909, 187) 22, 706.0) 278,951) 3, 685.1) 535,074) 6, 854.3) 170,969) 3, 493.1) 136, 379} 2,796.4) 10, 299 § 
| 40, 537.9 929, 291; 23, 245.8) 284,875 3, 769.4) 542, 097) 6, 955.7) 175,946; 3, 598.8) 137,666) 2,827.6) 10, 437 140.7 
| 41, 506.6 946, 133) 23, 706.7) 289,537) 3,838.6) 549,128) 7,058.5) 180,419) 3, 693.5) 139,193) 2,865.5) 10,654 143.8 
41, 867.5| 957,970) 24, 041.9 203,274] 3,805.5) 553,430| 7, 123.7| 184,382| 3,775. 9} 139, 847) 2,883.9) 10,843) ang 
42,391.3| 968,682) 24,344. 5) 206,711) 3,948.2) 556,834) 7, 175. 1) 188, 612) 3, 865. 5) 140, 807; 2,908.6) 11, 047 140.5 
| 42, 882.0 981, 085| 24, 697.5) 300,530) 4, 006. 1| 555,934| 7, 164. 9| 192, 067) 3,939.4) 141,224) 2,922.3) 11,203 151.9 
43, 370.4 992, 724) 25, 027.0) 303,978} 4,059.0) 557,390) 7,188.8) 195,351; 4,010.6) 141, 503) 2,931. 0} 11, 344 140 
| 43, 928.6) 1,003, 451) 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4, 108. 4) 564,652) 7, 300. 1/ 199, 4, 089.7; 141,713) 2,939.6) 11, 464 155.9 
44, 515. 5) 1,016,303) 25, 696.8 311,319) 4,168.4) 570, 592 7, 389. 5| 202,876, 4,172.8) 141,155) 2, 930. 1 11, 613 157.9 
| 45, 105.0) 1, 029, 835) 26,073.0) 315,391) 4, 227.3) 575, 473| 7, 463. 6) 206, 4, 246.2) 141, 248) fd . § 
REE» Fy Sa 2, 584, 388) 52, 016.6) 1, 206, 964| 30, 862. 5| 361,080! 4,872.3) 604, 895) 7, 832.8; 206,275} 4, 238.5) 193,430) 4,020.8) 11, 744 1530.7 
Benefits awarded in month... 42, 892) 920. 1) 19, 286) 528.3 7, 022 99.3) 8, 831) 125. 8 4, 242 89.5) 3, 208) 74. 2) 213 30 
Entitlements terminated ?____ 17, 050 322. 8) 5, 952 149.7) 3,088 40. 2 4, 626) 62. 8 729 14.6 2, 561) 2 94 ly 
Net adjustments 4. _______.__. —44 11. 4! —19| 8.2 3 12) —24) 1. 5) —1 —.2| —6 . 6) 3} 
In force at end of month._-___. 2, 610, 186) 52, 625, 3| 1, 220, vai 31, 279. 3| 365,017; 4,932.6) 609, 076) 7, 897.3) 209,787) 4, 313. 2 194, m 4,041.5) 11, 866 1615 
| | | | | 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. for some other reason. 
2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, * Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provision 


and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 5 Less than $50. 
cumulative from January 1940. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Beneficiaries aged 65 years and over with benefits in current-payment 
status, and number of aged beneficiaries per 1,000 estimated population 65 years and over, June 30, 1947 and 1948, 















































by State 
Number with Number per 1,000 Number with pe me D p 1,00 
benefits in estimated popula- benefits in estimated popula 
current-payment tion 65 years and current-payment tion 65 years and 
State status ! over ? State status! over ? 
June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, June 30, | June 30, | June 30 | June®, 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1047 1948 

hw 
Continental United States___..../1, 191, 946 /|1, 456, 178 112 Oe irc sh inten cihewitltindabiind 3, 7 4,474 82 gv 
| ID lg aa 6, 685 | 8, 052 56 a 
SN LT. 12,434 | 15,329 87 102 || Nevada. . 0G BZ OT Bad 973} 1,194 98 m 
| RTS NCR RE 2, 982 4, 038 86 111 New Hampshire. _................... 7,449 | 9,029 140 16 
ES REE ©, + a i 6, 918 8, 528 62 72 pe PG and ays RE nt 55,350 | 67,631 156 1” 
lio lt 3 TS Ss. 95, 716 120, 777 128 153 nT a a a Ect 1, 356 | 1, 743 54 6 

SY Bn CR aS a 8,893 | 11,173 93 112 
ES SR  ST 26,869 | 32,462 174 201 BE CE cc ictctibcanscsadwecebuowde 157,866 | 191,974 137 16 
AS TR 3, 418 3, 992 144 164 || North Carolina. . .................... 13, 427 16, 713 7 x 
District of Columbia..............._- 4, 562 5, 481 Se Sen & cdanmedncceccéscnteey 1, 407 ye 32 3 
NS An he mencnbbe cease 20, 457 26, 088 119 146 | TE Rd TS ST 82, 172 98, 976 130 1M 
LS SRR Ca aT 11, 880 14, 522 7 3 EE: a SEE 9, 11, 083 56 a 
SE ER TE ene SI 17, 547 21, 142 158 18 
EE I 2 5 2, 939 | 3, 711 81 101 SF Re + SRE Bd SF 120, 217 144, 478 150 1% 
ES all EE Ee i 78, 388 96, 318 115 138 IR BL TRE Ge 12, 093 | ‘ 191 | a 
1 SE EE S| Se PODER. 34, 478 42, 573 108 Se Se tO nl ee 6, 257 | 7,719 75 | x 
RE Sa, RE a 16, 17¢ 19, 354 62 74 || South Dakota...... 2 I Boe Fi 1, 932 2, 320 38 4 

EE. AP RELEASES At ile pa 12, 110 14, 661 67 82 
i a TE SE RRR. 14, 463 17, 655 70 SATE tte Fae I, Caer 12, 108 15, 327 62 3 
Ss St ARES 0 ae Se SE 10, 261 12,117 76 5, AR eS ee BL 25, 909 31, 981 65 3 
A ES SS aa 12, 030 14, 555 146 8 SR Re SI Bs ES Be 3, 497 4, 431 1h 
A a GEE ES 16, 867 20, 171 115 Se onbuchapann 3, 837 4, 709 113 13 
Massachusetts....................... 66,946 | 82.211 158 a. 15,154 | 18,728 itt 
| MEE: ..- cocdecusdccacavckooand , 32, 029 148 im 
EAR ae a ; 61,110 62, 497 125 NS EE ee ee 13, 124 16, 119 110 1 
FE 18, 721 22, 736 76 a 28, 371 34, 244 100 Ny 
Missiesippi piesa os eaten see OF 4, 850 6, 089 41 Sie A RE pitas Eo BS 1, 350 1, 641 82 10) 
la bik TR RR 30, 633 36, 994 81 96 




















1 Persons receiving primary, wife’s, widow’s, and parent’s benefits. 
? Based on estimates of aged population as given in table, page 23. 


30 Social Security 
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im Table 8.—Unemployment insurance; Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, November 1948 
’ 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 20, 1948] 
rs 
, Initial claims Continued claims ! Total unemploy- 

3 ontinued claims All unemployment ment Average 
— pee weekly 
mount Region and State Total Total ? Average a 

New ee Weeks 8 — Weeks | A Ploy- 
oat I sable | compen- ji number | compen-| w ment 4 
All claim-| Women All claim-| Women sated - ofbenefi-| sai =y payment , 
ants j|claimants ants claimants ciaries 
$1325 Ss cls dats lbh isin a salir vd 956, 330 | § 397,000 509, 391 | 3, 953, 163 | § 1, 828, 000 |3, 475, 949 |3, 166, 968 |$62, 151,486 | 730,840 |2, 980, 776 $20.10 | 1, 228, 740 
134.7 ni: ’ 
Soennecticut........<......... 15, 801 7, 850 11, 442 41, 968 22, 648 34, 322 72, 269 1, 490, 759 16, 678 21.19 306 
us | EY: ES 10, 597 6, 195 3, 129 36, 714 20, 847 . 29, 493 429, 6, 806 21, 191 15. 91 ‘i 498 
ik, Massachusetts................ 51, 611 24, 383 27, 407 245, 339 121,462 | 217, 847 171, 509 | 3,632,010 39,579 | 147, 408 22. 99 66, 357 
an} New Hampshire. ._......_.__. 6, 328 3, 185 3, 292 33, 448 20, 263 29, 942 21, 871 333, 5, 047 18, 392 16. 30 9, 029 
ia SD) See eee 11, 996 6, 209 5, 505 64, 374 31, 890 59, 836 58, 698 1, 262, 245 13, 546 56, 058 22.08 17, 843 
ae veement i Abhied <a Gi diced 1, 295 537 869 6, 879 3, 358 299 5, 331 89, 537 1, 230 5, 016 17. 24 2, 213 
140.5 NS Rete. candiide diinwdde 1, 102 333 799 4, 068 1, 671 3, 723 3, 138 48, 298 724 2, 949 13. 75 1, 364 
_ NT bis cccondildpdecees 40, 431 19, 027 24, 183 187, 807 90, 149 172, 186 164, 504 | 3, 255, 062 37, 963 153, 152 20. 41 51, 233 
ima New York TASS eC See 253, 198 (§) 81, a 988, 197 () 827, 921 826, 669 | 18, 425, 995 190, 770 810, 384 22. 29 263, 614 
180 a ee 58, 709 27, 056 34, 625 232, 367 104, 237 208, 017 178, 578 3, 074, 179 41, 210 170, 419 17. 56 77, 079 
150.8 Dist. of Col Mi ohio wm dbo diile Bk 1, 518 560 1, 456 12, 347 6, 431 11, 800 11, 668 199, 555 2, 693 11, 493 17.03 697 
SS eee -| 12, 171 3, 651 7, 081 43, 159 16, 834 43, 159 35, 161 644, 834 8,114 31, 042 19. 33 is one 
North Carolina................| 15, 271 8, 942 10, 282 70, 738 49, 220 61, 442 51, 623, 344 11, 917 48, 581 12. 42 21, 332 
Virginia. ecm epeccancennse-e-s | 7, 226 3, 389 5, 496 28, 139 14, 194 , 184 23, 014 364, 361 5, 311 21, 226 16. 42 9, 794 
1907 abe we bcd Mh owe 6, 402 1,619 4, 736 34, 630 10, 203 32, 449 23, 630 378, 725 5, 453 16, 526 16. 42 11, 821 
30 Kentucky Lael << scbiGdR de dvote 8, 047 2, 773 5, 811 40, 466 13, 850 37, 28, 883 431, 923 6, 665 28, 403 15. 00 13, 763 
6 13 Michigan - -. | 42,303 12, 559 , 403 121, 87 52, 477 105, 287 95, 526 1, 918, 917 22, 045 91, 948 20. 46 z 316 
1615 nagon geen gee 22, 398 8, 726 15, 753 117, 736 52, 987 91, 033 79, 305 1, 397, 617 18, 301 76, 050 17.9% 37, 
I % he. cade tsonse | 38,700} 17,919] 19,879 | 226,033 117,748.| 211,478 | 174,836 | 3,125,602 | 40,347| 158,064| 18.65 662 
SL,  cith da dnkitibakiiocese 20, 862 8, 055 10, 532 43, 027 18, 558 35, 394 , 999 788, 069 10, 384 41, 617 18. 20 3, 400 
benefit i cekcckdetedoiassabel 6, 426 1, 941 3, 987 14, 518 6, 263 12, 542 14, 927 231, 684 3, 445 14, 128 15. 80 11, 528 
: bein vi. pdtidb< deta diecccte 10, 617 4, 323 1 7,373 27, 800 12, 669 22, 210 17, 578 324, 218 4, 056 15, 240 19. 29 9, 422 
PSS ts oo ccedddasind side 9,174 2, 198 6, 505 50, 389 16, 036 46, 003 40, 671 649, 090 9, 386 16. 22 18, 588 
NL 3 hi oenasckinn dle es 9, 464 (6) 7, 433 48, 413 (8) 45, 807 31, 184 422, 914 7, 196 29, 814 13. 75 20, 628 
ESTEE FC Se | 9, 018 4, 288 6, 066 45, 082 26, 749 36, 072 32, 672 459, 668 7, 540 , 599 14. 36 16, 511 
Mississippi_............... ----| 4, 534 1, 674 3,447 | 21, 164 10,745 | 18,830} 14,554 196, 424 3,359 | 12,874 14.19 6, 754 
South Carolina................ 7, 659 3, 235 4, 517 21, 681 11, 164 18, 814 24, 609 396, 897 5, 679 22, 424 16. 91 10, 742 
nen Miveccdobihadbiccsts | 11,707 4, 794 9, 340 80, 222 39, 944 74, 658 » 253 895, 336 15, 289 63, 184 13. 69 29, 244 
: | 
ment a a 2, 806 (®) 2, 068 13, 240 (®) 11, 876 8, 818 136, 566 2, 035 7, 832 £5.36 3, 990 
1948 Ee eye a | 3, 156 1, 183 2, 132 12, 989 7,018 11, 992 9, 324 136, 977 2, 152 8, 524 15.17 4, 444 
’ CE cccncccdmasbinesasd< | 18, 036 8, 387 12, 288 83, 516 43, 291 73, 801 52, 714 83, 685 12, 165 45, 689 16.11 25, 841 
SSS ae a | 1, 438 491 873 3, 234 1, 734 2, 509 2, 873 41, 547 663 2, 646 14. 80 1,276 
North Dakota__......... 7 | 459 N4 300 575 231 452 215 3, 571 50 189 17.2 165 
—e vn SES Ge eaee ve | 381 124 77 849 472 7 555 8, 631 128 454 16. 75 416 
r 1,000 . 
opuls 0 IS ere | 5,046 1, 793 3, 704 15, 860 6, 124 14, 204 11, 216 185, 176 2, 588 10, 614 16. 86 7, 261 
son SOUMEODM. 0... ..2.644.-..--5- | 8,107 1, 630 6, 147 25, 962 7, 683 22, 427 25, 456, 761 5, 900 23, 938 18. 35 12, 060 
SED. <nccdecenccencode! 971 230 74 3, 717 1, 229 3, 319 2, 488 45, 482 574 2, 427 18. 40 1,712 
Oklahoma____.- —s Saye 5, 326 1, 544 3, 757 15, 403 6, 377 13, 448 16, 901 280, 721 3, 900 16, 120 16. 93 9, 258 
eae -*—-- Hiphtlindia oe | 9, 485 2, 750 5 7,873 23, 600 9, 947 18, 206 20, 186 288, 235 4, 658 18, 954 14. 64 15, 376 
— | SOE | 2,807 945 | 1,921 7, 562 3,435} 5,208 | 3,648 56, 200 842} 3,494/ 15.59 3, 576 
Pe, 2.3, dh fb cet caanes } 2, 286 495 2, 154 3, 883 1, 631 3, 018 2, 056 36, 899 474 1, 933 18. 30 1, 398 
Montana ye Rhea a FEL 1 197 332 821 3, 878 2, 102 3, 246 2, 439 40, 327 563 2, 439 16. 53 1, 267 
y Utah sb icliblsecadeDbtntccocke 3. 735 717 2, 958 17, 815 4, 291 14, 005 11, 674 272, 090 2, 694 11, 096 23. 67 4, 989 
i Ww yornine ERs 2 es 367 147 276 , 166 760 933 747 13, 587 172 700 18. 53 369 
- Arizona pawchueccocenstese 3, 194 1, 089 2, 421 12, 952 5, 430 12, 090 7, 307 138, 582 1, 686 6, 976 19. 25 4, 600 
18 California IP RR ST AS 151, 357 57, 903 81, 875 651, 142 , 366 591, 936 524,912 | 11, 563, 354 121, 134 497, 823 22. 47 181, 244 
6 Nelly RRA. 1, 206 378 915 4, 852 2, 159 4, 495 3, 407 | 67, 252 786 3, 216 20.12 1, 572 
Gregon Bh iithinenaaobibdnk .-| 14,653 3, 970 11,380 | 48,615 20,468 | 41,767 | 32,152] 535, 7,420 | 30,658 16. 96 15, 750 
1H ae ag Se SeeT rs -| 22,828 5, 242 15, 969 94, 578 37, 079 84, 380 72,178 | 1,317,691 16, 657 69, 625 18. 40 28, 037 
Xx ° 
0) SS eee | 1, 206 167 774| 3,504 789 | 2,996| 3,967 92, 493 95| 3,817/ 23.63) (® 
1M ih dit an odellbdnthncwmie 1, 628 361 1,195 | 15, 597 5, 414 14, 493 8, 453 159, 1, 951 6, 978 20. 83 ®) 
c 
185 
1m } In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 5 Includes estimates for Florida, Iowa, and New York. 
a Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision * Data not received. 
ry for filing such claims. ’ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
% Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined- requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
by plan. ‘ for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
% hemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State unem- § Data estimated by State agency. 
5 ceyeeet insurance programs, the railroad unemployment insurance program, * Data not available. 
115 and the veterans unemployment allowance program. State distribution ex- 
1s eludes railroad unemployment insurance claims. 
100 
1% 
1H 
Ww 
10 
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Table PO a re <emaaoed insurance; Interstate claitas received, weeks com- 


pensated by interstate 
ments, by liable State, 


{Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 8, 1948] 





| 





yments, and amount of interstate benefit pay- 
uly-September 1948 





Initial claims 


Continued claims 























| 
Region and liable State ] 
Total | Women| Total | Women 
| 
} 
i 
a a ee | 99,786 | 135,706 | 585, 559 1 210, 567 
Region I: } 

Se SS kee aa ae 2, 431 | 953 15, 294 6, 078 
RE a eee 3 287 | 140 1, 511 700 
SERIE SE i HS mS 2, 844 1,315 16, 605 7, 834 
de neeerces - 604 267 4, 235 1, 044 
REG. ALE cS Bae : 1, 056 486 6, 677 3, 322 
SEA al ae ED a 179 | 82 1, 574 818 

Region IT: 
EE: SSS ee pie oe a 341 107 2, 433 787 
0 SE eee ae 3, 670 1, 557 26, 727 12, 803 
Sob Oe ac ce temo eter 15, 203 | 0; 116,143 0 
See ER Ba TE oT Bho NG SG 4, 357 | 1, 861 25, 454 11, 137 
Region III: 
District of Columbia__._................-- 1, 168 473 7, 988 2, 260 
RE AE AT RRR ae 1, 384 526 6, 844 2, 693 
NR a EE a aa 1, 406 658 6, 270 3, 407 
8. 5. OR Ge SS 1,174 484 7, 708 3, 738 
SRR ea ee 804 225 4,121 1,113 
Region IV: 
ee bnekicnre Ccdsediveesceee 537 185 7, 988 3, 460 
| Sere See 3, 841 1, 134 16, 147 5, 125 
oS La RE aa iS a ee 3,917 1,345 | 20, 526 7, 116 
Region V 
OS Ly ey ee 9, 357 4,554 | 59,088 | 28,118 
ES SEES os Cs eee 1, 896 610 8, 081 2, 494 
ee Bl cl 584 323 1, 836 945 
a RAMI FAR Lae OD Bec ES 731 294 2, 373 811 
= VI 
DIS Seta a oes ono ucccpcskec abe 1, 536 311 7, 961 1, 741 
NE i hed soski mat tie Sida cmivnes 3, 748 1, 749 21, 417 9, 714 
(Mad REE ost i ie a ba 1, 657 717 9, 191 5, 097 
EMCEE Fas na SS i. SR 986 379 5, 006 2,109 
EE 1. ae - 645 269 2, 658 1, 398 
a RI EE OS a a 1, 809 78 13, 115 6, 147 
Region VII: 
EME neandutcoceoacudetotdcteces 521 (?) 2,817 (2) 
SESE SATS Ae 1, 396 526 7, 282 3, 072 
a Ts 2S 3, 284 1,777 21, 186 12, 790 
ial din cculomeie 475 247 2, 233 1, 265 
EE at i Ra en 77 35 196 108 
I I 45 21 263 142 
Region VIII: 
DU nGinccidedussecsdecesencdse 695 316 1, 531 825 
EE SHES Pn Se 1, 204 371 4, 837 1, 584 
6 RRR a SS SS, a, a 130 48 966 364 
DRE A RS | Ost 433 2, 440 1, 052 
GL SE SE A 2, 297 895 9, 865 3, 574 
Region IX: 

SC IRG ina neeeltdeeadocsedcwcpes 741 384 3, 873 1, 987 
SSS SR Same See See 291 123 749 187 
da SRR EE ES. RE eS 112 51 553 255 
ean ih ane dagnacnanp ot 523 263 840 77 
RR oo SE a | 208 68 1, 130 482 

Region X: 
a SR te 5 ESE SS SS RE 377 147 1, 752 785 
a cia cil a adm ccinn aid 12, 337 5, 557 70, 606 36, 009 
tree AR Al AR Tg 504 229 3, 580 1, 676 
es nasa radars lstimeban 1, 570 782 7, 905 4, 458 
ET i: 2 GR <i ES 2, 824 1, 483 9, 320 5, 274 
Territories 
RLS CUE a SA 946 123| 6,184/ 1,134 
ES EE TIE CF 91 45 | 71 | 258 


Weeks 
compen- 
sated 


Amount 


| 
392, 666 | $7, 647, 908 





10,662 | 220, 424 
1, 399 21, 973 
7,205 | 160, 050 
3, 643 49, 569 
5,511 | 121,677 
1, 305 23, 703 
1, 175 19, 533 
18,057 | 365, 888 
79,055 | 1,816, 646 
17,860 | 323, 521 
5, 048 91, 033 
3, 487 70, 763 
3, 468 42, 990 
5, 358 88, 588 
2, 726 43, 380 
3, 640 50, 608 
6, 769 | . 137, 101 
11,675 | 221, 140 
43,331 | 813, 984 
3, 956 71, 055 
1, 344 20, 381 
1, 246 25, 706 
3, 631 61, 895 
15,667 | 219, 364 
5, 750 82, 414 
4,004 62,052 
1, 880 29, 837 
9,033 | 137, 964 
1, 180 ‘’ 
5, 738 92, 815 
12,492 | 205, 642 
1, 319 19, 992 
127 2, 102 
202 3, 183 
1.078 16, 715 
3, 276 54, 926 
750 12, 539 
2, 006 33, 318 
4, 980 75, 283 
2, 733 42, 775 
336 6, 291 
363 5, 979 
444 10, 694 
695 12, 781 
1, 205 22, 608 
54, 464 | 1, 205, 934 
2, 816 55, 523 
5, 562 90, 066 
7,934 | 134,214 
4,680 | 113, 123 
401 8, 800 








1 Excludes Iowa; data not available. 
2 Data not available. 
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Table 10.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemp 
ment' in week ended November 13, 
1948, to average covered employ. 


ment in 1947 











| Average 
‘Insured earnes 
unem- | employ- 
Region and State ploy- | ment? 
ment! | (in thou- 
sands) 
gy. | Sh eee 942, 682 | 32,092.5 
Region I: 
Connecticut __.._. 17, 807 638. 0 
eee 8, 800 175. % 
Massachusetts. __ 53,200 | 1,451.9 
New Hampshire. 7,517 130.8 
Rhode Island _.._- 16, 384 238. 2 
Vermont.... _.... 1, 543 4.2 
Region II: 
Delaware.___..._. 876 89.3 
New Jersey..___. 40,958 | 1,281.5 
New York.______. 227,535 | 4, 203.9 
Pennsylvania 58,246 | 3,032.7 
Region IIT: 
Dist. of Col 2, 763 214.4 
Maryland.____.._. 9, 846 559.9 
North Carolina... 15, 689 622. 6 
Virginia. ...___- 6, 812 484.3 
West Virginia__. 7, 230 378. 1 
Region IV: 
Kentucky. ._.__.. 9, 787 265. 8 
Michigan. ____ 29, 998 1, 574. 2 
| Ba eee 26, 499 2, 176.2 
Region V 
eee 49,256 | 2,374.8 
Indiana 14, 800 R85. 1 
Minnesota..____. 6, 484 539. 2 
Wisconsin. ______. 6, 727 721. 2 
Region VI: 
Alabama. ----...- 11, 200 416.5 
ug 11, 5 378. 5 
Georgia. .___._. 10, 124 508. 9 
Mississippi. -_.-. - 4,744 177.8 |, 
South Carolina... 7, 126 201.2 
Tennessee... ... 20, 7 490.9 
Region VII: 
a Se ee ae 2, 845 333.1 
Kansas _-___- 2, 999 227.3 
Missouri.......... 18, 108 762. 2 
Nebraska... .....- 830 156. 4 
North Dakota... 92 39.3 
South Dakota. ... 180 48. 2 |, 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas. ........ 3, 7: 212.3 
Louisiana... ____. 8, 333 425.1 
New Mexico..__.. 812 81.8 | 
Oklahoma. ....... 5, 769 254. 6 
TOON, 220 2e...2+ 7, 682 1, 099. 6 
Region IX: ’ 
Colorado......... 1, 859 191.8 
ae 716 87.4 
Montana......... 854 92.0 
ij ie oe ae 4,075 120.7 
Wyoming --_-....- 250 50.8 
Region X: 
po a ae 2, 880 101.0 
California.........| 159,584 | 2,402.5 
Nevada........... 1,306 | 37.5 
Oregon. ......... } 12,900 | 307.3 
Washington... ... | 22, 526 | 504. 8 
| 
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1 Represents number of continued claims for un 


employment in the week in which the 
month falls. 


Sth of the 


2? Average number of workers in covered employ- 


ment in the pay Ferted of each type (weekly, sem | 
ing nearest the 15th of each month 


monthly, ete.) enc 
corrected to Nov. 17, 1948. 
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Table 11.—Veterans’ unemployment allowances: Claims and payments, Table. 12.—Nonfarm. placements: 















































‘m p 
November 1948 ' Number, by State. November 1948 
State Initial claims| Comtinued | Weekscom-| payments ion and State | Total |W Vet- 
: claims pensated uae Region an 8 0 omen) erans ! 
LLL EE oneeaace 255, 599 1, 123, 884 1, 013, 342 $20, 088, 323 Continental U. S__-|421, 531 |154, 562 | 124, 539 
RE ci dadaliocesbsnceiiahntsdecdghossclaliee 4, 105 29, 946 27, 381 545,189 Region I: 
Pi ddhiduebiegnankesstin oveasckedeougtiaiiiiin 315 1, 318 1, 061 21, 135 onnecticut_........... 6,954 | 2,962 1,879 
BRED isn np se dbsneoen Wis.. bd Be 2, 089 7, 081 6, 702 132, 680 | SE ae oi 2, 645 900 
eS eS eee Sa A RE 2, 900 11, 562 11, 153 221, 487 Massachusetts__........ 8,817 | 3,963 2, 624 
Li nckitne witicpiodsessaverawtheutsxeodnws 28, 515 119, 675 108, 601 2, 161, 523 New Hampshire-___-_---- x 411 381 
SG RARE Sea CREED BS GER ESS 2, 665 7, 009 5, 642 111, 758 Rhode Island__......... 1, 1,324 306 
Connecticut Pc nneiece SALE 5 RGM 3, 186 15, 151 14, 066 278, 303 | ae 221 238 
Delawa nin heh ike ghee Lalpelil no dihon 542 1, 998 1, 727 34,189 Region II: 
District of Gpbansitel f....-. iui... .4-1 2c... 423 8, 000 8, 152 162, 622 laware 484 208 
NL, Shs ths noe Seakide sou ninLuditecccdabeticecbe 5, 886 41, 420 40, 140 796, 998 New Jersey 5, 637 1, 933 
New York 29, 520 9, 431 
EEE 8S CE oe ae ae pe a 4, 837 27, 261 24, 689 491, 027 Pena 9, 573 6, 780 
PU ds inoboondsie. cc. J. 805 6, 725 6, 304 124,889 Region 
SP WR AE Be a 1, 627 1, 779 1,017 19, 961 District of Columbia - - - 1, 223 622 
Bilinois. .. - -- 10, 329 44, 250 37, 792 744, 039 lan 1, 611 1,386 
Indiana 8, 603 26, 882 25, 162 493, 215 Nort 4, 026 2,801 
SP a eee are 1, 475 3, 971 2, 878 56, 459 Virginia 2, 854 1,553 
Shel addin cco dndhibincc cele dstnecsoebiecibes 1, 841 4, 817 4, 211 82, 913 est 1,085 972 
Kentucky 3, 469 18, 813 16, 906 335, 949 em IV 
eee ee Se ee 3, 097 16, 942 14, 808 294, 016 entucky 724 986 
es cs ah to anes tinge tle set sessed: I 2, 874 11, 457 9, 814 192, 746 Michigan 2,006 | 3,907 
Ohio. - 6, 891 6, 887 
Maryland ___. aS ERE Saontin sane 2, 281 8, 992 8, 571 169,869 Region V: 
Massachusetts.............. Lee Mi 9, 675 54, 679 46, 561 921, 469 Illinois 4, 168 4, 538 
Michigan ............... i. oondsrakiecanl 12, 969 45, 846 45, 687. 896, 099 Indiana 2,895 2,140 
Ns accuhvindtiivenedins danndwdad teen 5, 887 12, 913 11, 685 230, 367 Minnesota 2,113 3, 747 
ES SE eS eas faa 1, 852 8, 109 7, 248 144, 130 Wisconsin 3,239 | 2,476 
—RERRIBE fc ESR aE TA. 5, 885 28, 901 23, 596 464,440 Region VI: 
Montana......... pon dees sadinsdtccapal 823 1, 339 1, 083 21, 546 Alabama. . .......--...-. 10, 624 | 3,729 2, 508 
SE ee eee acotehebitenksl 796 1, 432 1, 203 25, 490 —— UN Seledd hn oslne 15, 167 | 6,219 4, 208 
Nevada... > odds 5 rae <r 398 1, 205 979 19, 324 pe ae eS Se ene ‘ 2, 911 2, 102 
New Hampshire. .........._. node telbcosae 1, 831 7, 963 5, 598 109, 443 Mi _, eae ; 2, 786 1, 660 
South notre Dah <dbee 7,890 | 2,026 2, 212 
New Jersey... _.-.- ; F ci. ocb 6, 769 45, 283 43, 385 862, 970 TOMMCOMG. <5 da2h--~-- 10,083 | 3,202 2, 363 
New Mexico.............. “at RS & 1, 279 4, 462 3, 614 71,784 Region VII: 
New York. ... ee aE RS 37, 076 136, 062 125, 980 2, 503, 137 SOND 3 «indie cath prhecee- 7,115 | 1,910 2, 673 
North Carolina...........-_._- he kebew ott 5, 226 , 19, 710 391, 781 RORGOB 2 sau pee--2-- ‘ 1, 700 2,113 
North Dakota.............._..- ities : 451 138 137 2, 723 DO MNOUTE 6 a4: 1 02+---- “ 2, 020 2, 236 
=e ; i bebe P 9, 453 42, 679 36, 029 708, 795 Nebraska. ---.-....-.-- 572 750 1, 756 
eps ea > iar 3, 353 13, 542 11, 661 230, 504 North Dakota.-.......- 2, 007 449 718 
RMI ae Sess a yaar 6, 486 14, 039 11, 600 229, 567 South Dakota._........ 1, 696 297 741 
Panama Canal Zone._.......__..___ i Se 11 156 133 2,660 Region VIII: 
Pennsylvania. ........._. a Shad! 18, 568 93, 701 82, 895 1, 651, 145 Arkansas............... 7,333 | 2,549 2, 131 
Louisiana... ............| 5,689} 1,743 1,347 
Puerto Rico.......... or — 512 16, 097 15, 446 308, 470 New Mexico...........- 3, 682 566 1, 539 
Rhode Island... ....--.-..... wail, tiered, 66 1, 335 11, 421 11, 229 223, 486 Oklahoma..-..........- 9,220 | 2,562 | 3,211 
Samoa-Guam................. : S 34 1, 632 1, 302 26, 040 t,t pfs stat. 38, 937 | 12,901 | 11,819 
South Carolina... __. Ree 2, 552 15, 245 13, 265 264,613 Region IX: 
South Dakota.............. ; HES 3 531 | 942 781 15, 512 875 1, 745 
Tennessee .._.. sg est 3, 590 | 28, 660 25, 589 508, 986 447 1,150 
Sr wines cbeDihrctiid 7, 050 | 31, 820 | 28, 172 559, 533 338 846 
NT me ; d 1, 282 3, 677 | 2, 180 42, 486 567 | 3, 187 
Vermont Ey ROR 3 699 2, 975 | 2, 852 56, 198 165 
firginia........... 3, 352 13, 724 | 13, 759 72, 636 
et “_e 745 1,115 
ES IESE AERIETS BS... ALG 6, 545 18, 634 | 18, 610 366, 965 11,703 | 10, 
LS Ra se eee eae 3, 049 | 17, 773 | 15, 017 298, 427 537 
Wisconsin............ ” ee artes 4, 194 | 10, 794 | 9, 179 180, 526 1,281 1, 880 
ER ienwitinnebincilencanldtinebarnimtvcd ial t 222 | 436 | 310 6, 104 1, 2, 110 
— —_ = — = 966 
Represents activities under provisions of title V ployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District ll 147 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; ex- of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Vet- Hawaii.......--.-.-.--- 577 147 144 
cludes data for self-employed veterans. Sane Administration for the Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico. .......---- 675 3 675 
Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allow- Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 














ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
7 ' Represents placements of veterans of all wars, 
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Table 13.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1947—November 1948 ' Tal 
a 
Aid te Spit ou Aid ed Sepentiont a 
Old-age ncn Aid tothe} General “age chudren Aid to |Genery | _— 
Year and month Total assistance bling assistance | 7°tal a A i assist. 
Families | Children Families | Children — 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1947 
OS, Se SS 2,323,989 | 410,912 | 1,046, 146 80, 830 340, 000 |...-.... +0.4 —0.4 —0.2} +04] 413 
2 ee Re RTT. 2, 332, 006 416,190 | 1, 059,944 81, 147 355,000 |........| +.3 +1.3 +1.3 +.4] +47 
1948 ‘aa 
T 
SS SE a Sess 2, 338, 645 423,096 | 1,078,775 81, 442 378, 000 |_......- +.3 +1.7 +1.8 +.4] 463 
CS SES EE RES 2, 340, 862 429,792 | 1,096, 609 81, 842 393, 000 }....._.- +.1 +1.6 +17 +.5] 439 | Ala. 
SS SoS Sn a Ge 2, 345, 135 437,487 | 1,115,946 81, 984 402,000 |. ...._- +.2 +1.8 +18 +.2| +23 | Alask 
spe SS EE ae PETA 2, 352, 249 444,144 | 1,132, 808 82, 366 392, 000 |......_- +.3 +1.5 +1.5 +.5 —23 9 Ariz. 
__ AR ES SR RE reas 2, 362, 148 449,698 | 1, 146,397 82, 937 378, 000 |........ +.4 +1.3 +1.2 +.7| =—99 8 Ark’ 
Se AS * 2, 367, 597 449,202 | 1,145,930 83, 346 ok Ea oe +.2 -.1 (2) +.5 —31 Calif. 
CESS CR Nee ae 2, 407, 448, 524 | 1,145,323 83, 876 358, 000 |.....__- +1.7 —.2 —.1 +.6| =—29 § Colo. 
EO ET RE RE 2, 429, 078 450,762 | 1,151,996 84, 255 356,000 |....___. +.9 +.5 +.6 +.5 =.§ | Conn 
SE a ee eee 2, 446, 714 453,471 | 1,160,277 84, 526 358,000 |_....... +.7 +.6 +.7 +.3 +.§ | Del... 
EE SE Seen 2, 469, 374 460, 021 1, 176, 199 84, 815 . | seers +.9 +1.4 +1.4 +.3 +4 D.C. 
| ee ee ee Thee 2, 482, 350 465,900 | 1, 190,377 84, 942 5 See ee +1.3 +1.2 +.1 +24 9 Fila... 
Amount of assistance * Percentage change from previous month # o.- 
1947 “= _ 
November.............----- $128, 721, 771 |$85, 770, 698 $25, 736, 955 $3, 188,118 | $14,026,000; +0.2| +0.7 -0.9 +0.6| <—ge ) Ind’ 
ES ae 131, 916, 042 | 87, 270, 336 26, 224, 905 3,211,801 | 15,209,000} +25] +1.7 +1.9 +.7) +84 bos. 
1948 Ky... 
Simerg. 2 SS 8. 134, 016, 675 | 87, 856, 146 26, 927, 504 3,230,935 | 15,993,000 +1.6| +.7 +2.7 +.9) +50 in 
(Ral Ee EE 137, 937, 576 | 88, 872, 293 29, 062, 674 3, 267, 609 16, 735,000 | +2.9 | +1.2 +7.9 +.9 +46 
eA eC 138, 307, 076 | 88, 388, 795 28, 808, 122 3, 290, 159 17, 820, 000 +.3 -.5 —.9 +.7| 4664 Md... 
i J, ee 138, 864, 579 | 88, 990, 139 29, 317, 323 3, 333, 117 17, 224, 000 +.4 +.7 +1.8 +1.3 —3$ | Mass. 
USS 5, Uh Sa 139, 111, 194 | 89, 920, 642 29, 668, 363 3, 364,189 | 16,158,000} +.2]| +1.0 +1.2 +.9| —6g9 | Mich. 
Be ee 139, 340, 429 | 90, 402, 787 29, 740, 308 3, 396, 334 15,801,000} +.2] +.5 +.2 +1.0; =—29 | Minn. 
SE SS Sa ee 143, 462, 875 | 94, 462, 825 29, 930, 611 3, 436, 439 15, 633,000 | +3.0| +4.6 +.6 +1.3| —9 9 Miss. 
pO an 144, 709, 896 | 95, 626, 176 30, 125, 057 3, 472,663 | 15,486,000} +.9] +1.2 +.6 +1.1 —9 5 Mo. 
Ss eae 146, 500, 597 | 96, 634,819 30, 491, 540 3, 502, 238 15, 872,000 | +1.2| +1.1 +1.2 +.9| +25 § Mont. 
| Re LS SO 155, 118, 440 |102, 471, 581 32, 774, 864 3, 644, 995 16, 227,000 | +5.9| +6.0 +7.5 +4.1 +29 § Nebr. 
pO  , SER 157, 881, 406 |103, 999, 695 33, 337, 080 3, 685, 631 16,859,000 | 41.8! +1.5 +1.7 +1.1 +3.9 45 
1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal 3 February 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children ip a 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs Missouri and June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Kee § wy 
under the Social Security Act. tucky include retroactive payments. Excluding these amounts, N. Me 
2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. changes would be somewhat less than those shown in table. N.Y. 
N.C... 
Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1948 ' ag 
Okla. 
Payments to =) Payments to Oreg. . 
recipients Percentage change from recipients Percentage change from— Pa. 
Num- Num- | 4 
State ber of October 1948 November 1947 State ber of October 1948 November 197 §.C.. 
recipi- in— in— recipi- | in— in— 8. Dak 
ents Total Aver- | ents Total Aver- Tenn. 
amount age . | ma amount age " l .. a 
Num- um- Yum- | um- 4 
ber | Amount) “}er | Amount her | Amount} “}er | Amount Me... 
| ine 
Wash. 
Total__..- 2, 482, 350/$103, 999, 695) $41.90) +0.5 +1.5) +6.8| +21.3 || Mo-_-.......-- | 119,466} $5, 003, 964| $41.89, +06) +1.0) +3.4) +3419 W.Va 
| | | || Mont... _... 10,894; 488,306, 44.83) 4.4, +.3) +1.1) +1889 Wis. 
a 68,981) 1,546,177) 22.41) +.9| +23) +13.1) +35.0 || Nebr.......-. 23, 819) 988,998) 41.52) (@) | +.1) —2.0) +459 Wyo. 
Alaska... _.-- 1,4 69, 258 | 49.92) +.1] —.5| +1.1) +17.5 || Nev........-. 2, 251) 121, 547) 54.00 +. 6) +.7| +7.3| +22 
“Se ae 10, 958 533,424) 48.68) +.4/ +.4) +2.0 +3.9 || N. H.. 6, 973| 294, 383| 42. 22 +.7; +10) +23) +1199 —— 
AO ii oo 51,082} 1,072,932) 21.00) +1.4) +1.4) +156) +33.4 || 1 For 
ro 195,498} 11,968,480) 61. 22) +.9) +.9} +8.8) +16.8 || N.J_.........| 23,432} 1,027,621) 43.86 +.2 +.5 +.2} +48 a) 
I pie sence 305} 3,622,559) 78.23 +.4 +.44 +5.5) +27.4 || N. Mex__..-. 8, 997 287, 289) 31.93 +. 1] +. 2) 7.3 —26% ‘Par 
Co nis 15, 858 855,219) 53.93; +1.1 +1.2| +4.2) +16.4 || N. Y-..- 112,956) 6,101,611) 54.02 —.2 +5.7) +3.1) +1279 exclude 
| GRR: 1, 396 38,089] 27.28) +41.5 +2.2} +98) +23.9 || N.C__....... | 48, 167} 971, 637) 20.17 +1.5) +3.7| +15.6) +205 % numbe 
| ree 2, 501 106,098) 42.42 +.5 —1.9; +11.7; +19.9 || N. Dak___... 8, 665 385,421) 44.48 —.3} +.8) —2.0' +1068 ? Per 
} aE 61,198} 2,429,189) 39.69) +.7) +.9} +10.1) +16.9 || Ohio......... 124,008} 5,765,688) 46.49 +.3 +.3) +1.0) +1688 ‘Stal 
| eae: 98,431! 5,078,896) 51. 60 +. 3) +.5) +1.8) +27 'Abe 
BERS oe 87,826} 1,781,534; 20.28} +.7 +2.7| +13.7) +363 || Oreg.........' 22,427 , 060, 502} 47.29) (3) | +.3) +2.2) +81 § ‘Esti 
Hawaii______- 2, 213 75, 363} 34.05 +.8 +2.6| +18.5} +18.6 || Pa_......... 86,798, 3,453,208} 39.78} —.1/ +.2) 3.6) +181 § ‘Exc 
eae 10, 388 479,877; 46.20) +.4) +.5) —.7) +10.1 || R.I........- | 9, 186 393,514) 42.84, +.8) +1.0/ +44) +20 § Grater 
ot RE 125,579| 5,269,951; 41.97 +. 1] +4, —.7) +5.2 a payn 
| 50,011; 1,696,615) 33. 92 —.1) +.7) —1.4 3 3 5 ae | 34,627 834,935) 24.11) +.9) +1.7) +85) +82F Inel 
Oana ,460| 2,278,716, 47.02) —.1) 467) @ | +145 || 8. Dak___--_- | 11,899 437, 380| 36.76  —.4| +.7/ —2.6) +155 ad bu 
| IES 36,277; 1,537,478) 42.38 +.4 +1.9' +3.4) +11.6 || Tenn__..____. | 64,593) 1,448,614) 26. 53) +.9 +.8) +9.9' +4269 'Not 
| Se 298) 1,104,056) 20.71 +.8 +.8| +5.0| +25.5 || Tex.......... 208,270} 7,045,587) 33.83) +.5 +1.0) +5.2) +1809 * Exc 
* Stee 109, 264) 5,141,707| 47.06} +2.2 +2.1) +107.2| +349.8 || Utah......._- 10, 064) 511,087, 50.78} +.8 +.8) —12.7 +28 ag 
Maine....___- 13,337} 452,451| 33.92) —.3 +.1) 9.6) —1.7 || Vt.....22.... 6, 464 225,064, 34.82) +.5, +1.1) +11.0 +I0BG Ind 
. Saas 17, 175) 332,970} 19.39) +.9, +20; +5.0) +184 Exc 
| RR 11, 804! 424,898 36.00 +.2 +2.1; —.6| +129 || Wash........ 64,086! 3,891,621} 60.72) (@) +.7 +.6| +185 8 dy cou 
SSS 90,497| 5,485,499} 60.62 +.6 +3.8| +4.1| +15.7 || W. Va..-..--- 22, 668 466, 248) 20. 57| +.6 +.8 +3.7| +09 Stered 
Mich......... 91,301} 3,853,280) 42.20 +.3 +.6) —.4| +10.7 || Wis.......-.. 48,248} 1,946,255) 40.34) +.2 +1.8) +1.7| +1189 changes 
Mien........ 54,618} 2,514,938) 46.05 0 $1.2} +.5) 410.4 || Wyo.._..--- | 4,014 226, 876) 56.52} +.8 +.6) +49) +224 
ees , 734! 872, 565| 16.24 +.8 +3.7| +29.4| +31.8 | 
| ! | ! ae 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
subject to revision. 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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le 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
_ cases, by State, November 1948 ' 


























Payments to cases Percentage change from— 

Num- October 1948 | November 1947 
State ber of Total Aver in— in— 
cases | amount | age 

—_ Amount — Amount 
Total ?....- 369, 000/$16, 859,000) $45.74) +2.4 +3.9) +8.5 +20. 2 
aa 6,366} 92,984] 14.61/ —.7| -90) +116) +52 
Alaska.......-- 90 3,025} 33.61) (3) (3) —30. 2 —%4.4 
ea 1, 672 55,899) 33.43) —20.7} —10.9| —16.1 —2.8 
a 2, 600 32,082) 12.34) —.4 —.8| —29) —L1 
SE cccebeors 30, 1, 508,114) 49.83) +5.3) +6.8) +24.8) +34.5 
RRR SE 3, 991 9590) 43.34) +44 +4.5| +1.1) +83 
ER 53,710} $173,264) 46.70) —.1 +4.6) +3.8) +21.9 
ea ss 20,824] 34.76) +2.8 +1.4| +146) +5.1 
BM. Bac 1, 209 57,241] 47.35) +1.3 —1.4) +10.3) +20.6 
Te aie CGiaee 690 Cor asc de eck octet ddtnnnon dens 
i 3, 100 $2,807} 17.03] +1.6 +3.4| —1.6 +9.6 
Hawaii. . 1, 332 65,436} 49.13} +6.4) +11.0| +45.9) +51.0 
5 ema 490 15,310} 31.24) +1.2 +3.3| —3.5 +2.7 
eae 27,337} 1,445,132) 52.86) +2.5 +6.9} +14.0| +27.5 
SAR 10,279} 276,497 26.90} +2.3 +6.1) +89) +146 
gee 3, 887 105, 144) 27.05} +5.4 +9.1| +7.6 +7.6 
Te... wasn 4,545] 204,204) 44.93) +2.7 +3.0| —.9 +4.9 

Joncas 40, 257} 17.96) +.1 +3.3) () (*) 
la. 15,392} 629,816) 40.92) +6.8 +6.0) +68.8) +213.1 
Maine. ........ 2, 801 113,428} 39.23} +7.0) +16.4) +21.8| +17.1 
Md... 4, 354 186,960} 42.94) +1.8}) +3.0) +67) +228 
 «~Year 16,636} 804,046) 48.33) +1.7) +144) +5.0| +20.6 
EY 26,379} 1,333,501} 50.55) +.1 +7.1] +17.4) +45.8 
Minn.........- 6,349} 290,935) 47.24) +3.5 +6.5} +82) +21.3 
Miss... 533 5,236] 9.82] +7.7 +5.5} +291 +5.7 
Mer......-... 13, 471 420,956) 31.25} —1.7 —6.0) +18.7) +41.4 
ae 1, 424 42,394) 29.77) +7.6| +109) +9.0) +20.3 
lic Jessa 1, 397 , 844) 32.10) 0 +3.1| —11.2 +3.1 
RR 6,577] 24.54) —11.6 —6.8| +181) +16.9 
an 1, 154 47,845) 41.46) —.6| +11.5) +34, +168 
N. 3.8... 7,023} 393,423) 56.02) +3.5 +3.7| +15.9} +28.1 
N. Mex.!9.____. 1, 864 40,015} 21.47} —1.2 —1.7| +42 +7.0 
N. Y_..........]"! 57,804) 4,124,148} 71.24) +.7 +.9} —6.1) —1L5 
es occa 3, 391 48,990} 14.45) —3.7 —8.7| +10.6) +13.5 
aee........- 742 25,515} 34.39) +8.8 +9.4) +14.9| +17.7 
| 22, 305} 1,043,983) 46.80} —.7 +.8} +12.2) +21.4 

TE 12 6, 500 76,900} (12) (12) (12) (12) (12) 
eR 6,199} 285,952) 46.13) +388] +22.8] +169) +19.2 
RRR 28,417) 1,340,374) 47.17) +1.6 —.8} —6.6) +269 
iebaccos. 2, 701 51.48} +20) +29) +43.2) +206 

| 
a 4, 280 65,608} 15.33) +1.7 +2.2) +5.2) +282 
Sr... 539 16,436} 30.49] +2.3 +7.4) —12.1 +5.0 
Tenn. ..._.. 1, 716 22,186) 12.93] +.7 —2.9; ® +56. 2 
a 3, 500 AN Eo, Nagas 

he 1, 880 104, 882) 55.79) +5.3 +5.5| +16.5| +27.7 
7... $700} $18,000).......|....__. es EAS Gata. | 
See 3, 962 87,480} 22.08) +4.0 +4.9} +9.2) +20.4 
Wash......_. 8, 896 519,198) 58.36) +9.6 +6.6) +15.5) +28.9 
a 3, 685 55,166} 14.97) +1.2 +1.8) —2.5 +.5 
Wis... 4, 959 211,080) 42.57) +5.3 +5.3} +10.3) +16.6 
_ _ aeenaRaR 432 20,891) 48.36) +12. 5 +9.3) +26) +143 

















! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

’ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
trcludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

‘About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

‘Estimated. 

' Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
forafew counties, cash payments and cases receiving ‘cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

‘Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
‘nd burial only, and total payments for these services. 

Not computed; data for November 1947 estimated. 

" Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 

agency. 

" Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

" Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,345 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and an estimated 4,700 cases under program admin- 
Stered by State Board of Public Welfare, Average per case and percentage 
changes not computed. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and ts to 

recipients, by State, November I : 

Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of October 1948 | November 1947 
recipi- in— in— 
ents Total Aver- 
amount age N N 
ber” |Amount| “}"""|A mount 
Total. _...- 84, 942'$3, 685, 631 | $43.39) +0.1 +11) +651 +15.6 
Total, 47 

States ? 67,192) 2,900,754) 44.51 +.1 +1.3) +6. +18.6 
Ms eee 1, 161 28,674; 24.70) +1.3 +1.4) +93) +312 
, Se 45,418) 64. —.1) +12.3) +9. +24. 4 
p RSE RRS 1, 692 41,446, 24.50) +1.6 +1.5) +9. +26.7 
Ce Dies ck 7, 614, 936) 77.13) +2.0 +1. 8) +17. +25.1 
3 RRS ATR 3 21,071; 53.62; —1.3 —.2) +1 +10.8 
0 IES 153 7,544) 49.31] +3.4 +2.2) +8. +27.3 
Malis ks teobeincd 130 543) 34.95) —1.5 +1.7) +5. +2A.8 
RRS! 217 9,815) 45.23) +1.9 —1.0) +. +7.3 
ES oh das oo 2, 977 122, 864) 41.27) -+1.5 +1,5) +8. +15.3 
EP SES, 2, 407 57, 534) 23.90) +.2 +2.2) +8. +27.7 

Hawaii. .____.. 86 3, 182} 37.00) () @) @ ® 
OS a aa 202 10, 383) 51.40) +1.5 +3.0) —L +8.4 
SRS 4, 570 200,025} 43.77; —.5 —.5| —3, +18 
SR SRE 1, 67,396} 35.87) —.5 +.2) —L +5.4 
ES 1, 210 462,234) 51.43) +.4 +80) —. +14.3 
BOD: ba asdapesinced 37,379] 45.20} —.7 +1.0} —10. —2.3 
MMe 1, 925 42,429; 22.045 +.7 +.5) +65. +26. 0 
, a ae 1, 64, 265} 41.78) +.3 +.6| —2, +53.0 
Maine. ........ 657 22,514) 34.27) —1.6 —-1.3) —6. —.6 
5 BUR eS 462 17,901; 38.75 —-.9 +.9 -, +10.9 
| NE 1, 279 73,797; 57.70) +.6 +1. +3. +13.6 
DE ccs oncoe 1, 552 70,122) 45.18) +.9 +1.1) +6. +17.5 
RST 1, 037 56,234; 54.23 0 —.3| +2 +14.7 
| | ES ae 2, 376 56,979) 23.98 0 +.8) +13. +13.5 
(Behe TS 2,761 5 96,635| 585.00; +2.9 +2.9| —1. +14.7 
ON Sa 21,224; 46.34) +1.1 +1.5) +9. +24.3 
SR 521 24,930) 47.85 —.8 —1.0} +7. +18.5 

ae 26 1,187; @) () @) @) @) 
i cBiedcecdske 308 13, 809} 44.83 0 (*®) +4. +13.2 
PRP oil ondscinds 634 29,279} 46.18} —.8 +.1) +2 +8.5 
Nu Bex... ....: 419 14,517| 34.65} +1.0 @) +5.0 —6.9 
a eae 3, 601 217,381; 60.37) +.1 +5.7| +6.6) +17.8 
8 Ss 3, 449 100,461; 29.13} +.9 +.9| +15.7| +27.2 
N. Dak.......- 118 5,332} 45.19) +1.7 +3.5) —2.5) +127 
Ce a 3 3, 501 153, 669} 43.89) +.6 +1.2) +61) +245 
Gack ds 136,994, 52.61) +.3 +.3| +14) +245 
GR se. 374 20,314) 54,32) —2.1 —1.65 —.5 +8.1 
EN ER 14, 963 597,065; 39.90) +.1 ® +3.1 +2.9 
| ae 146 7,248; 49.64) +2.1 +7.0| +3.5) +163 
ial iideencende 1, 331 37, 257| 27.99 —.8 +.5| +5.6) +324 
3 Se 199 6,804) 34.19) —3.4 —.7| —5.7| +103 
TEs deried nti 2, 056 73, 493) 35.75) +1.3 +5.0) +13.8| +33.5 
yor 5, 424 ,779| 37.944 —5.4 —5.8 —.6) +124 
Li aa 189) 10,412) 55.09) +2.2 +1.0) +40.0) +59.7 
pO Stes. SS 188) , 357; 39.13 0 +.6) +68) +112 
With apeiodaibin. ade 1, 302) 33, 386; 25.64) +1.5 +3. 2) +11.1 +23.1 
Weiss on akse ch 685) 49,352) 72.05; +1.2 +2.6, +7.5) +241 
phy, Res 875) 21,033; 24.04 +.1 +.9 —.7 +2.5 
Wepcain dss | 1,200) = 56, 292) 43.33] +10) +3.0) 418] +153 
te TE 106| 5,746) 54.21) +1.0 +1. “ —.9 +9.3 














! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26.. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without F 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut, which administers such program concurrently with [byt 
the Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

’ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ a cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


& 





Table 17.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1948! 





Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 





October 1948 in— November 1947 in— 





Families | Children | Tt! | Average} Number of— 


amount |per family Number of— 








Families | Children Families | Children 





sa ee 1, 190, 377 |$33, 337, 080 41.3] 41.2 413.4] 413.8 
| 1, 190, 288 | 33, 335, 814 ‘ 41.3) 41.2 .7| +134] +138 


32, 034 7 +2.3 
+.3 
+1.0 
+.8 
+2.8 
+1.6 
+2. 4 
+1. 
.! +2. 
779, 710 . 16 | +2 


391, 437 39.52) +2, 
143, 310 ! +5. 
+1 
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1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures 3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients q 
in italics represent pr administered without Federal ticipation. Data terly. 
exclude p: s administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 5 Average payment not calculated on base Of less than 50 families; percen 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. change on base of less than 100 families. 

* Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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